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INTRODUCTION 


WOT aed 





ATTHEW ARNOLD did not include in 

any of the collections of his miscellaneous es- 
says his first independently published prose work, 
the pamphlet on England and the Italian Question 
here reproduced; nor has it been reprinted since 
his death. The reasons are not hard to guess. 
In the first place, it stands almost alone in his 
writings as a direct approach to a political ques- 
tion; it does not fit into the categories of Essays 
in Criticism or even of Mixed Essays; and its tone 
is inconsistent with Arnold’s prescription of the 
function of the kind of critic he decided to be. 
It was directed to a particular political situation, 
and its timeliness operated against its being in- 
teresting when that situation was past history. 
But an even more important reason may, | think, 
be inferred from Arnold’s letters: the pamphlet 
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represents the final struggle in the internal con- 


flict that, in spite of his protestations, Arnold had 
not in fifteen years completely resolved, the ques- 


tion whether or not he was ambitious to be a 
public man in a more direct way than was possible 
to one who was at the same time a poet, a dis- 
tinguished academic critic, and a hard-working, 
efficient civil servant in the Education Depart- 
ment. And when the pamphlet failed to elicit 
more than friendly and respectful attention from 
the politically powerful, he finally, and completely 
without bitterness, put behind him all thought of 
a political or diplomatic career and resigned him- 
self to the role of disinterested critic, which, in 
the end, made him a more effective voice in the 
nation than he ever could have been as a political 
man. It represented the dead end of a road he 
might have traveled, and it is not strange that he 
was not interested in recalling it to public atten- 
tion. But for a few weeks before and after the 
pamphlet was published, Arnold was intensely 
interested in its fate; his letters show his concern 
for getting it into the hands of important people 
and for their opinion of it, more so than with any 
of the five volumes of poetry he had published in 
the ten years from 1849 to 1859. 

When Arnold left Oxford in 1844 with a sec- 
ond-class degree in the final classical school, he 
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faced the problem common to most young men 
leaving a university: what to do with his life. 
The problem was acute for a young man of brood- 
ing, introspective conscience who was an aspiring 
poet, the son of Dr. Thomas Arnold, and a sen- 
sitive reader of a wide range of literature from 
Homer to Carlyle, one who so applied his reading 
to a personal criticism of his own life that he was 
constantly caught in tension between the ideals 


of the active and the contemplative life, and who, . 
moreover, was compelled to live by his wits. He 


was elected a fellow of Oriel College, and for two 
years he taught the classics at Rugby. Then 
from 1847 to 1851 he was private secretary te the 
liberal Whig elder statesman, the Earl of Lans- 
downe, Lord President of the Council in Lord 
John Russell’s ministry. Arnold’s letters of this 
period tell almost nothing of his relations with 
Lord Lansdowne or of his interest in parliamen- 
tary politics. He was deeply interested in the 
larger implications of social and political change 
likely to come out of the French revolution of 
1848. He wrote to his mother, March 7, 1848: 
“Tt will be rioting here, only; still the hour of the 
hereditary peerage and eldest sonship and im- 
mense properties has, I am convinced, as Lamar- 
tine would say, struck.” And from Lansdowne 
House he wrote to his sister, March 10, 1848: 
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It is so hard to sequester oneself here from the rush of public 
changes and talk, and yet so unprofitable to attend to it. 
I was myself tempted to attempt some political writing the 
other day, but in the watches of the night I seemed to feel 
that in that direction I had some enthusiasm of the head per- 
haps, but no profound stirring. So I desisted, and have only 
poured forth a little to Clough, we two agreeing like two 
lambs in a world of wolves. 

There follows a paragraph prophetic of much that 
Arnold was to say later about the inevitability 
of social change in Europe and of “‘what people 
mean by placing France politically in the van of 
Europe; it is the intelligence of their idea-moved 
masses which makes them, politically, as far su- 
periér to the insensible masses of England as to 
the Russian serfs, and at the same time they do 
not threaten the educated world with the intoler- 
able laideur of the well-fed American masses, so 
deeply antipathetic to continental Europe.” To 
Clough he wrote a great deal about these general 
considerations of European politics, but more as 
an observer than as a possible participant, and 
he wrote much more about poetry. In one letter 
of March 24, 1848, occurs an interruption: “Do 
not let us forsake one another: we have the com- 
mon quality, now rare, of being unambitious, | 
think. Some must be contented not to be at the 
top.” From the evidence available it would ap- 
pear that Arnold thought of his secretaryship to 
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Lord Lansdowne not as a possible steppingstone 
into public life but as a stopgap, valuable chiefly 
tor the leisure it gave him to write poetry and 
to publish The Strayed Reveler and Other Poems 
by Ain Bho." 

In 1851 Arnold, needing the economic security 
which would enable him to marry, asked for and 
received from Lord Lansdowne an appointment 
as one of Her Majesty’s Inspectors of Schools. 
He was to hold this position, the ordinary duties: 
of which were not up to his abilities, for the rest 
of his active life. Occasionally he was wearied 
by the dull routine, but he was sustained by a 
vision of the social and cultural implications of his 
work. In a letter to his wife, October 15, 1851, 
reporting on one of the earliest of his inspection 
journeys, he wrote: “‘I think I shall get interested 
in the schools after a little time; their effects on 
the children are so immense, and their future 
effects in civilising the next generation of the 
lower classes, who, as things are going, will have 
most of the political power of the country in their 
hands, may be so important.” There are indica- 
tions that on bad days, when he found inspecting 
“peculiarly oppressive,” he thought back to a 
different turning the path of his work-a-day life 
might have taken. In 1853, after one such day, 
he wrote to his wife from Sudbury: “All this 
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afternoon I have been haunted by a vision of 
living with you at Berne, on a diplomatic appoint- 
ment, and how different that would be from this 
incessant grind in schools; but I could laugh at 
myself, too, for the way in which I went on draw- 
ing out our life in my mind.’ For the most part, 
however, he was content that the work he was 
doing was important; he had the kind of mind 
that could turn his observation of middle-class 
schools and homes to general considerations; and, 
though the duties were onerous, he was able to 
save time for the more important work of his life 
as a poet. He published Empedocles and Other 
Poems in 1852, Poems (with the Preface that at- 
tracted immediate attention to him as a critic as 
well as poet) in 1853, Poems, Second Series in 1855, 
and Merope at the end of 1857. Recognition of 
Arnold’s poetry came in the form of his election 
as Professor of Poetry at Oxford in 1857; his in- 
augural lecture “On the Modern Element in Liter- 
ature’’ was well received, and he had reason to 
be pleased with his reputation. A letter of Feb- 
ruary, 1858, shows that he was a keenly interested 
spectator of politics; he reported the political talk 
of the “Ministerial people” with whom he had 
recently dined at Lord Granville’s. He was by 
this time something of a public man in spite of 
the obscurity of his position. 
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Early in 1859 Arnold received his first really 
interesting assignment in connection with his 
work at the Education Office. He was appointed 
as one of the two Foreign Assistant Commis- 
sioners of the Duke of Newcastle’s Commission, 
which had been set up to make a report to Parlia- 
ment upon the state of popular education in Eng- 
land. He was to make a study of the elementary 
educational systems in France and the French- 
speaking countries—Belgium, Switzerland, and 
Piedmont. The possibilities of this escape from 
inspecting caught his imagination. He wrote to 
his sister, February 16, 1859: 


I thought of starting Monday week, but I shall hardly be 
ready by that time; besides, I think of being presented at 
the levée on 2nd March, in order to be capable of going to 
the Courts abroad, if necessary. You know that I have no 
special interest in the subject of public education, but a 
mission like this appeals to the general interest which every 
educated man cannot help feeling in such a subject. I shall 
for five months get free from the routine work of it, of which 
I sometimes get very sick, and be dealing with its history 
and principles. Then foreign life is still to me perfectly 
delightful, and liberating in the highest degree, although I 
get more and more satisfied to live generally in England, 
and convinced that I shall work best in the long run by 
living in a country which is my own. But when I think 
of the borders of the Lake of Geneva in May, and the nar- 
cissuses, and the lilies, I can hardly sit still. 
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Arnold thoroughly enjoyed this summer on the 
Continent, of which it is perhaps not too much to 
say that it changed the whole course of his literary 
career. He was amused and flattered that his 
French friends magnified the importance of his 
official position, introducing him as ““Monsieur le 
Professeur Docteur Arnold, Directeur-Général de 
toutes les Ecoles de la Grande Bretagne”; it was 
pleasant to be able to write casually in his letters 
to his family ““Guizot told me... ,” “I said to 
Lord Cowley the other day ... ,” “Sainte Beuve 
says I must read Lui et Elle.” The educational 
mission naturally came first in his attention, but 
there was opportunity for long conversations on 
more general topics—with Sainte Beuve, with 
the retired statesman Guizot, with the acade- 
mician Villemain, with the English ambassador 
Lord Cowley, and with casual traveling acquaint- 
ances who gave him the feeling that he was learn- 
ing French attitudes in a way that most English- 
men did not. 

Arnold was in France and the neighboring 
countries during the whole time of the war of 
France and Sardinia with Austria. Trouble had 
been brewing from the beginning of 1859. With 
the encouragement of Napoleon III, Italian volun- 
teers gathered in Piedmont in the hope of driving 
the Austrians out of Italy. There were attempts 
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at a congress for disarmament; but they failed, 
and when an Austrian ultimatum of April 23 de- 
manding demobilization of troops in Piedmont 
was rejected, war was inevitable. Austria de- 
clared war on April 29; France replied with Na- 
poleon’s declaration on May 3 of his intention of 
making Italy “free from the Alps to the Adri- 
atic.” It was a short war, and the conclusion 
something of a fiasco, for after successive French 
victories in the battles of Montebello, Magenta, : 
and Solferino, Napoleon III suddenly drew back, 
having succumbed to various pressures, but chief- 
ly that from the French ultramontane clergy, who 
feared that a strong Italian state would break the 
temporal power of the Papacy. The French and 
Austrian emperors met at Villafranca and on July 
II, 1859, signed a provisional treaty of peace 
which left Austria in control of Venice and a 
member of a confederation of Italian states under 
the presidency of the Pope. 

Arnold’s letters show that he watched the 
events of the war with intense concern. He was 
told by Guizot the “great news” that war was 
certain, some days before the actual declaration; 
and he found the moment “most interesting and 
agitating.” On a journey of official travel early 
in May he fell in with a chef de bataillon of the 
4th Infantry en route with his regiment to Italy. 
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He was full of the war and we talked of it incessantly. He 
said the army would be as much as any one against a war 
of conquest such as the first Napoleonic wars, and if Na- 
poleon III attempts such a thing, he said, ‘on le renversera.’ 
But he had a great enthusiasm for the Italian cause, and this 
is certainly gaining ground in France. 


From talk with other military officers and from 
observation of the common people, Arnold gained 
a general impression of French intentions quite 
different from what he took to be the prevailing 
impression among the ruling classes in England, 
and he persuaded himself that he could enlighten 
his countrymen with a pamphlet. It was pro- 
jected and begun when the campaigns of Napo- 
leon III seemed to be on the way to success and 
not completed until after the peace of Villafranca. 
In spite, however, of the changed situation and 
the consequent necessary change of emphasis in 
the pamphlet, Arnold proceeded to publication. 

The first mention of his intention to write on 
the Italian question is in a letter of June 25 to 
his sister. He reports 


a long and very interesting conversation with Lord Cowley, 
téte-a-téte for about three-quarters of an hour the other day. 
He seemed to like what I had to say.... I shall put to 
gether for a pamphlet, or for Fraser, a sort of résumé of the 
present question as the result of what I have thought, read, 
and observed about it. 
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The reasoning is quite clear, though not explicit: 
observations which impressed the astute ambas- 
sador, Lord Cowley, might well have an effect 
upon a wider audience. 

A letter of July 9 shows that Arnold had not 

heard of the meeting of the emperors at Villa- 
franca, already in progress, and that his sympa- 
thies were more deeply committed to the French- 
Italian side than he would admit later in the 
guarded objectivity of the pamphlet. 
How interesting are public affairs! I really think I shall 
finish and bring out my pamphlet. What pains the English 
aristocracy seem to be taking to justify all I have said about 
their want of ideas. I hope the Emperor does not mean to 
stop before the Austrians are out of Venice as well as Lom- 
bardy. If he does it will be out of apprehension at the 
attitude of England (Prussia, I have told you, they do not 
care for a rush), but it would be a mistake on his part and 
on England’s. 

By mid-July, in spite of travel on official busi- 
ness, Arnold was well on with the pamphlet. A 
long passage from a letter to Mrs. Forster is in- 
teresting in that it reproduces some of the phrase- 
ology of the pamphlet and gives a more vigorously 
personal version of the conclusion than Arnold 
gave to the public. 

I have not been in such spirits for a long time as those which 
the news of this peace has thrown me into. Louis Napo- 
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leon’s preponderance was really beginning to haunt me. He 
had possessed himself of an incomparable position. Our 
English Government entirely misunderstood the situation, 
and were using language that could only damage themselves, 
not affect him. Everything was going smoothly for him, 
and he was going to have obtained unwilling recognition 
of the Liberal party through Europe as the necessary man 
of his time, when suddenly he stumbles, falls flat on his face, 
and loses his chances for this time. I am sorry for the 
Italians; but it is incomparably better for Europe that they 
should wait a little longer for their independence, than that 
the first power of Europe, morally and materially, should 
be the French Empire. Morally, after this blunder it loses 
its advantage, however strong it may be materially. I said 
to Lord Cowley the other day that I was convinced Louis 
Napoleon’s one great and dangerous error was that he ex- 
aggerated the power of the clergy, and bid for their support 
far higher than it was worth. I little thought how soon 
he would give a more signal proof of this error of his than I 
ever expected. There can be no doubt that what made 
him nervous, and resolved him suddenly to pull up, was the 
growing and threatening discontent of the French clergy 
(which is nearly all ultramontane) at the Pope’s position in 
the Italian complications. Accordingly, the French clergy 
are enchanted at the peace; but they are the only people 
really pleased with it, and their applause is not exactly that 
which a prudent man would wish to have. Their great 
organ, Louis Veuillot, thanks God that the war ends by one 
Emperor giving and the other receiving Lombardy, and that 
the hateful doctrine of a people having a voice in its own 
assignment receives no countenance. There is a creditable 
and agreeable ally for I’uomo del Secolo! We are off to- 
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morrow morning; and I must pack up. I am getting on, 
and think I shall make an interesting pamphlet; but Heaven 
knows how the thing will look when all together. If it 
looks not as I mean it, I shall not publish it. 


At the end of July, Arnold returned to Eng- 
land for a stay of two weeks “‘on business”’; no 
doubt a part of the business was seeing through 
the press England and the Italian Question, which 
was published about August 1, though he also 
had ‘to get some Kent schools done.” Only one 
of the many letters which he wrote to Members 
of Parliament and others among the politically 
great, notifying the recipient of the sending of a 
complimentary copy, is included in Arnold’s Let- 
ters. It is addressed to Monckton Milnes, then 
a Member of Parliament, whom Arnold flatter- 
ingly describes as belonging entirely to “the ‘Aris- 
tocratie Anglaise’ in the broad and just French 
acceptance of the term,” but differing from the 
generality of his class by having “what Sainte 
Beuve calls an “intelligence ouverte et traversée.’ ” 
Arnold expresses “‘a natural solicitude to hear how 
‘the judicious’ take my resumé of the Italian ques- 
tion,” and asks for Milnes’ opinion. Unfortu- 
nately Milnes’ reply has not survived. Evidently 
Arnold gave instructions to the publishers to dis- 
tribute the pamphlet widely. He sent copies to 
Bright, Cobden, Robert Lowe (his Ministerial 
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superior officer as Vice-President of the Council 
of the Education Department), Dr. Hutton of the 
Spectator, and through Hutton “‘to Mr. Seymour 
Fitzgerald, who voted for me at Oxford.” He 
was pleased by “a very warm note from Glad- 
stone about it just before he made his speech” 
and by the favorable judgments of his brother-in- 
law, William Forster, and his father-in-law, Jus- 
tice Wightman. He was particularly gratified by 
the approval of his elder sister and of Arthur 
Hugh Clough. To Mrs. Forster he wrote, Au- 
gust 13: 

You and Clough are, I believe, the two people I in my heart 
care most to please by what I write. Clough (for a wonder) 
is this time satisfied, even delighted, ‘with one or two in- 
significant exceptions.’ 


Evidently Clough wrote to Arnold almost im- 
mediately upon receiving the pamphlet, not only 
expressing his general approval but detailing the 
exceptions; and Arnold replied from Dover, Au- 
gust 11, discussing the criticism and accepting a 
correction of fact. A month later Clough saw 
to it that at least one copy got to America. The 
copy from which this reproduction is made, now 
in the Houghton Library at Harvard University, 
was Clough’s, whether the one Arnold had the 
publishers send him or another that he bought. 
Without enclosing it in an envelope, Clough put 
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a seal across the open edge, afhxed a stamp, marked 
it “1 pamphlet under 2 oz,” and addressed it: 
“C. E. Norton, Esq., Newport (Rhode Island) 
U. 8. Per Mail Packet from Liverpool. A. H. 
Clough. Septr. 3rd.” From the library of Charles 
Eliot Norton it passed to the library of Harvard 
College. 

One paragraph of Arnold’s letter to Clough 
gives an indication of what he hoped to accom- 
plish with the pamphlet: 


The strong point of the pamphlet is, I fairly believe, that 
it is in the main true—being convinced of the truth of it 
and having carried it all in my head some weeks, I wrote it 
with great zest and pleasure. I don’t know how it is going 
on, but I imagine well. I am to hear from the Longmans 
tomorrow.... How my great Whig friends like it, I know 
not—I ‘wrote in the earnest desire to influence them, and 
to approach them on an accessible side—but they are very 
hard to get at. I should like it to be read by the middle 
classes who I am told are savagely and blindly anti-Louis- 
Napoleonist—tell Walrond he ought to make Dasent get it 
reviewed in the Times—without that it will never reach 
below intelligent London society. They certainly miscon- 
ceive Louis Napoleon in this country and may end by mis- 
driving him—not that he will come to any good if left to 
himself and treated with all fairness. Still, with fairness 
let us treat him, and all men and things. 


The reaction to the pamphlet in the English 
press was disappointing, but Arnold was not per- 
turbed. The review in the Times did not ma- 
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terialize. The ‘“‘disapproving” notice by Harriet 
Martineau in the Daily News rather surprised 
Arnold in view of what he had thought to be 
the line of that paper, but he dismissed it with 
the comment that “Harriet herself is a little in- 
calculable.’ The respectable civility of Fitzjames 
Stephen’s middle article on ‘“‘“Mr. Matthew Ar- 
nold and the Italian Question” in the Saturday 
Review for August 13, 1859, compensated for the 
direct opposition to Arnold’s conclusions. Ste- 
phen and Arnold, though not intimate, were on 
friendly terms. Indeed it was Stephen who, as 
Secretary of the Duke of Newcastle’s Commission, 
had offered Arnold his place as Commissioner. 
Stephen’s article begins with handsome compli- 
ments for Arnold’s pamphlet; it “fully satisfies 
the expectation which his reputation could not 
fail to excite”; it is remarkable ‘‘as the only at- 
tempt which, as far as we know, has been made 
on this side of the Channel to enter into and ex- 
press the views with which the French regard 
the Italian question”; English readers should be 
grateful to Arnold “for putting before us, with 
equal ingenuity and perspicacity, a side of the 
question which is certainly not familiar in this 
country.” But after a fair and clear statement 
of Arnold’s thesis and the outline of the argu- 
ment, Stephen turns against him. 
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Our divergence begins from the very first words of the 
pamphlet. We deny altogether that the English aristocracy 
formed any conception upon the subject of the war different 
from that which was formed by all persons of education 
and reflection. 


And, says Stephen, just as Arnold has simpli- 
fied too much in his generalizations about the 
English aristocracy, he has, in spite of qualifica- 
tions, subscribed to a doctrine about nationalities 
which can find no place in the politics of England. , 
On the principle Arnold seems to argue for, Spain, 
with the help of France, might be justified in seek- 
ing to unite Gibraltar to Spain. ‘“The idea of 
Spanish nationality may, for aught we know, be 
a very fine thing, but the recognition of any prin- 
ciple which would justify any foreign country in 
treating as an open question the propriety of re- 
storing Gibraltar to the Spanish nation would 
be simply intolerable.’ Even less convincing to 
Stephen is Arnold’s picture of the French masses 
as superior to their English counterparts in ac- 
cessibility to political ideas. The ideas of which 
Arnold makes so much are not, after all, exclu- 
sively French: ““An Englishman, and an Oxford 
Professor, should have remembered that the ‘Ideas 
of 1789’ were a mere copy of those of 1774 [sic], 
and that Independence Day was a nobler and 
more important date than the fall of the Bastille.” 
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In answer to Arnold’s giving as evidence for the 
superiority of the French common people the fact 
that in speaking of the war they spoke in “a string 
of commonplaces taken from the journals, as to 
the achievements of Italy in the cause of civiliza- 
tion and her claims upon the gratitude of the 
world,” Stephen retorts scornfully: 


To our apprehension a taste for a string of commonplaces 
taken from the ‘journals’ is a proof of nothing but natural 
poverty of character. To talk parrot, and to like fine words, 
is the characteristic of a silly child whose faculties run to 
display and fluency, and are unfit for the real business of 
life. We cannot follow Mr. Arnold in his satisfaction that 
the French like fine phrases and care nothing for the facts 
which they represent. The Emperor, he argues, humours, 
and to some extent sympathizes with them, and therefore 
the estimate formed of him by the English aristocracy is a 
false one. To us, the conclusion seems rather to be that 
no English writer has as yet fully comprehended the im- 
minent danger in which we are placed by a nation and an 
Emperor who understand each other so thoroughly, who 
have so many strong reasons for wanting to injure us, and 
so strong a propensity to overrate the ease of doing so. 


When he got back to Paris, Arnold had reason 
to be pleased by the reception of the pamphlet 
among his French friends. Extracts printed from 
it, with his name, in the Globe and Galignani’s 
Messenger produced a “‘sensation” among his ac- 
quaintances in his hotel. Prosper Mérimée, not 
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only ‘“‘a well-known author here, and a member 
of the French Academy,” but also ‘‘Private Secre- 
tary to the Empress, and a great favourite at 
Court,”’ was so much impressed that he asked for 
a copy to send to M. Fould, “the Minister who 
is gone with the Emperor to Tarbes, that he might 
read it himself, and give it to the Emperor to 
read, if he sees fit.” Villemain introduced Ar- 
nold to friends as “un Anglais qui nous juge par- 
faitement,” expressed “great interest” in the pam- 
phlet, and said he should certainly speak of it in 
the periodical press, which Arnold thought “‘ex- 
cellent, as he can do what he likes in the Débats 
and the Revue des Deux Mondes.” Arnold’s 
hosts, M. and Mme de Circourt, “both heartily 
liked”’ England and the Italian Question—enough 
that on receipt of it they “read it aloud together, 
and then he translated it, extempore, from begin- 
ning to end, for the benefit of a friend staying with 
them’’—and assured him that he had “‘apprecié-d 
les choses avec une justesse extraordinaire.” Hav- 
ing “already sent off their own copy to M. de 
Cavour,” they asked for others to distribute. 
Unfortunately Lord Cowley, whose attentive 
listening had given Arnold the idea of writing, 
was at Chantilly, so that Arnold had no means 
of knowing how the ambassador liked the sermon 
addressed to the English aristocracy. It is re- 
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grettable that we have no record of the comments 
of these three possible readers—the French Em- 
peror Napoleon III, the revolutionary Italian 
statesman Cavour, and the English aristocratic 
diplomat Lord Cowley—to set beside the judg- 
ment of the self-elected representative of the 
English educated class in the Saturday Review. 
By the time Arnold returned to England at the 
end of summer his pamphlet was past history, 
with no suggested sequel. If he had entertained 
hopes that it would open up a more exciting ave- 
nue into public life than the Education Office, 
they had not come to fruition. But his last re- 
corded mention of England and the Italian Ques- 
tion, in a letter to his sister, August 29, 1859, 
shows that he had discovered in himself a talent 
for controversy. 
I have often thought, since I published this on the Italian 
question, about dear Papa’s pamphlets. Whatever talent 
I have in this direction I certainly inherit from him, for his 
pamphleteering talent was one of his strongest and most 
pronounced literary sides, if he had been in the way of 
developing it. It is the one literary side in which I feel 
myself in close contact with him, and that is a real pleasure. 
Even the positive style of statement I inherit. 


Indeed, although Arnold’s later addresses to 
his countrymen were to take the form of general 
criticism of national culture rather than political 
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advice to the aristocracy, and although he would 
prefer the media of the periodical press and the 
lecture platform to the pamphlet, England and 
the Italian Question was important to him as his 
initiation into national controversy. Fitzjames 
Stephen’s “very clever and long answer,” as 
Arnold called it, in the Saturday Review was the 
beginning of a running duel of wits between 
Arnold and the weekly which years later he was 
to call “my old adversary.” All the stages of | 
the contest are linked back to this initial en- 
counter. Partly because it represents the only 
considerable public notice of Arnold’s pamphlet, 
but also because it has merits of its own as critical 
writing, I have included Stephen’s Saturday Re- 
view article in an Appendix. 

The “positive style of statement” Arnold was 
to retain; the neatness and tightness of outline 
gave way toa looser, more cursory form of organi- 
zation; there was an advance in urbanity and 
deftness of touch. But the point of view and 
many of the ideas in this early prose work were 
held to tenaciously and reiterated in the later 
essays. England and the Italian Question shows 
Arnold as already the good European of “The ° 
Function of Criticism at the Present Time,” con- 
vinced that the English people needed an under- 
standing of their continental neighbors; the stric- 
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tures upon the deficiencies of the Barbarians, the 
Philistines, and the Populace in Culture and An- 
archy are implicit here. It represents an impor- 
tant stage in Arnold’s transition from poet to 
critic. In order that the pamphlet may be more 
readily available to students of Arnold than has 
hitherto been possible, it is here reprinted. 
Merle M. Bevington 
Duke University 
May, 1953 
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“L’aristocratie anglaise est fort heureuse,” said a 
foreigner to me the other day. I replied that in 
the Italian question the English aristocracy had 
scarcely had its usual good fortune. “‘Elle est fort 
heureuse,”” he insisted; and the next day came the 
news of the peace of Villafranca.!. The condem- 
nation by the English aristocracy of the Italian 
war was justified, although every reason which 
it had assigned for that condemnation was wrong. 

To examine and dispose of these fallacious rea- 
sons is to unravel and set clear the Italian Ques- 
tion. 

A great number of persons in England strongly 
desire to form for themselves a clear judgment on 
that question. I have had the same desire as so 
many others. In attempting to fulfil it, I have 


1 The Emperor Francis Joseph of Austria and Napoleon III met at Villa- 
franca and on July 11, 1859, agreed to preliminary terms of peace which 
were finally ratified and completed on November 10 in the Peace of Zurich. 
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enjoyed peculiar opportunities for correcting my- 
self of certain misconceptions current in England. 
I venture to hope that in endeavouring to record 
the lessons which I have learned, I may possibly 
be of some use to others. 

Three great arguments were urged in England 
against the Italian war. The first was, that the 
Italians having never since the fall of the Empire 
been independent of foreign rulers, it was vain 
to hope that they could ever become so. The 
second, that the principle of nationality, in virtue 
of which the Italians claimed their independence, 
was chimerical. The third, that the result of the 
Emperor Napoleon’s intervention in Italy could 
only be a French war of conquest, and the substi- 
tution, for the Italians, of French in the place of 
Austrian domination. 


I. 

Is it true that the Italians have never, since the 
fall of the Roman Empire, been independent of 
foreign rulers? 

At the fall of the Empire, Italy, like other coun- 
tries of Western Europe, became the prey of con- 
quering nations of German origin. In Italy, as 
in other countries, the local sovereignties estab- 
lished by the conquering nations became absorbed 
into the universal sovereignty ot Charlemagne. 
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In Italy, as in other countries, the dissolution of 
the Carlovingian monarchy, after the death of 
Charlemagne, produced that state of dismember- 
ment and local isolation under which arose the 
numberless petty principalities of the feudal epoch. 

The dukes and counts of these petty princi- 
palities had everywhere, as is well known, their 
recognized superior in a king or emperor, their 
feudal suzerain; but the practical authority of this 
recognized chief was for a long time, in all the 
feudal countries, difficult to enforce, and fre- 
quently resisted. In Italy it was peculiarly weak 
and shadowy; for while the other divisions of 
Charlemagne’s empire fell at his death to sover- 
eigns who at least lived in the countries which 
they ruled, and who spoke the language of those 
countries, Italy, by an exception, fell to a sover- 
eign who lived beyond the Alps, and who did 
not speak her language—to the Emperor of Ger- 
many. The great feudal nobles of Italy were in- 
deed, like their suzerain, of German origin; but 
they lived in Italy, they spoke the Italian lan- 
guage, they had become Italians. The secondary 
feudal nobility was for the most part Italian by 
race. The mass of the population was of course 
Italian. All classes in Italy were thus in a cer- 
tain measure naturally united from the first against 
their foreign ruler, whom they all alike regarded, 
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however they might resort to him for help in their 
quarrels among themselves, as a stranger, a bar- 
barian, and an inferior. This was a great external 
impediment to the establishment in Italy of the 
rule of princes of Germanic race, descendants of 
Charlemagne. 

There was a great internal impediment also. 
Through all the anarchy of the barbarian invasion 
there had survived in the towns of Italy the re- 
mains of the ancient Roman curia, of the system 
of municipal administration founded by the Ro- 
mans. As time went on, and the Italian towns, 
with the reestablishment of order and trade, began 
to grow in wealth, prosperity, and power, these 
vivacious remains more and more developed them- 
selves. The habits of municipal action, of local 
self-government, the great legacy to modern na- 
tions of the reason of the ancient world, are 
essentially opposed to the habits of feudalism. 
Their gradual development in Europe has been 
the gradual emancipation of Europe from feudal- 
ism. They were developed in Italy earlier and 
more powerfully than in any other European na- 
tion, for they were native there, and the barbarian 
invasion had trodden down but not eradicated 
them. From the middle of the tenth century 
there appear traces of the revived existence in 
the Italian towns of a municipal administration 
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under magistrates bearing the Roman name of 
consuls. 

To the rule, therefore, of the German Emperor 
Italy early opposed two grand obstacles. To the 
foreign German quality of the Emperor it opposed 
the Italian quality of the population, the Italian- 
ised quality of the feudal nobles; to the foreign 
German idea of feudalism, which the German Em- 
peror represented, it opposed the native Latin 
idea of municipal government. 

After a long struggle, feudalism and German 
domination were both vanquished. The people 
of the Italian towns first established their inde- 
pendence of the great feudal lords in their neigh- 
bourhood; then carrying the war into the enemy’s 
country, razed the castles of the nobles, reduced 
them to submission, became suzerains of the chiefs 
to whom they had formerly been vassals; and by 
the middle of the twelfth century had mostly 
established their towns, with the territory sur- 
rounding them, as self-governed republics. In 
the course of the struggle the feudal nobles were 
constantly driven to appeal for support to their 
disliked feudal suzerain the German Emperor. 
The German Emperor, though well aware of the 
little love entertained towards him by his Italian- 
ised German nobles beyond the Alps, could not 
but feel that their quarrel was in fact his own. 
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His intervention, frequently exercised, sometimes 
successful, was finally baffled by the immense nat- 
ural obstacles it had to encounter, and entirely 
ceased. Frederic Barbarossa, after maintaining a 
long struggle with the Italian towns, was obliged, 
in the treaty of Constance, in 1183, to recognize 
in fact their independence. The extraordinary 
genius and energy of Frederic II., crowned king 
of the Romans in 1220, enabled him to achieve 
the triumph, for a time, of the imperial authority 
over the popular and national government of the 
Italian republics. But the original feudal ele- 
ment, on which alone the imperial authority could 
lean for support, had been already, before the 
triumph of Frederic IJ., almost extirpated in Italy. 
After the defeat of his son Manfred at Ceperano, 
in 1267, the Italian sovereignty of the German 
Emperor became more and more a shadow. The 
appearance in Italy of Henry of Luxembourg in 
1310, so ardently hailed by the Ghibeline [sic] 
Dante, was the last serious effort to make that 
shadow a reality. This last effort terminated in 
loss and failure, and the government of Italy re- 
mained to the Italians. 

Amid the fierce intestine commotions of the 
Italian republics, men of extraordinary force of 
character or extraordinary talent for intrigue suc- 
ceeded in securing to themselves the power, and 
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more than the power, of the old feudal dukes and 
marquises. Their success excluded the popular 
and republican elements from the governments of 
Italy; but it also excluded the foreign, German, 
and feudal elements. Their governments were 
Italian governments, and they were themselves 
Italians. By absorbing the small local republics, 
they prepared the way for that national unity 
which no one of the great European states has 
attained without a similar process. This went. 
on for nearly two centuries, and these centuries 
are the greatest in Italian history. At the be- 
ginning of the fifteenth century there remained 
in Italy, instead of a multitude of petty inde- 
pendent republics, five powerful states—Rome, 
Naples, Florence, Venice, and Milan. The strug- 
gles between these were incessant, and in the 
nature of things one of them would probably have 
ended by swallowing up the rest, as each of the 
five had swallowed up so many smaller states; 
and Italy would then have been a great nation, 
united under one Italian government. In the 
fifteenth century she was still divided into five 
governments; but each of them was considerable, 
and above all each of them was Italian. 

At the end of the fifteenth century Charles 
VIII. appeared in Italy at the head of a French 
army. He was followed in the sixteenth century 
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by the armies of all the great continental States 
of Western Europe. The free internal develop- 
ment of Italy and her progress towards a national 
unity were thus violently interrupted. No coun- 
try in the world, at such a stage of its formation, 
could have maintained its independent course of 
growth under such shocks. 

But the unnatural condition of Italy, since the 
sixteenth century, must not make us deny the 
results which she had obtained before that period. 
From the above historical sketch, it appears how 
untrue is the assertion that she has never been 
independent of the foreigner, never been Italian. 
For nearly two centuries, from 1310 to 1494, she 
was independent of the foreigner,—she was Ital- 
ian; and without resorting to commonplaces to 
describe what she achieved in those two centuries, 
it is enough to say that they were her greatest, 
her most fruitful. Of all the European States 
she had opposed to feudalism, which for her was 
at the same time the symbol of foreign domination, 
the earliest, the most enlightened, and the most 
successful resistance. Her success in this resist- 
ance she owed chiefly to her municipal spirit. 
But she had also succeeded, in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, in controlling the exaggerations of this spirit 
which, though it achieved her liberty, yet tended 
to keep her forces fractionised; and she had thus 
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not only established her independence, but had 
gone very far towards establishing her unity. 

It is therefore not true that Italy has never, 
since the fall of the Roman Empire, been inde- 
pendent of the foreigner. The fact was asserted 
for the sake of an inference from it; namely, that 
she never would become so. With the fact falls 
the inference. 

I. 

Is it true that the principle of nationality, in . 
virtue of which the Italians claim their independ- 
ence, is chimerical? 

In some cases, to make a separate nationality 
the plea for a separate national existence, would 
be unreasonable in the highest degree. In other 
cases it is in the highest degree reasonable. Those 
who pronounce absolutely the principle of nation- 
ality chimerical, are led into error for want of at- 
tending to this distinction. The distinction is 
so evidently just and necessary, that they them- 
selves, when their attention is called to it, cannot 
but admit its force. It would evidently be fan- 
tastical to insist on detaching Alsace from France, 
or the Channel Islands from England, on the plea 
of a separate nationality. It would as evidently 
be natural and reasonable, if Kent were annexed 
to France, or if Normandy were annexed to Eng- 
land, for the inhabitants of those districts to strug- 
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gle to be released from a connection intolerable to 
their national feeling. Everything depends on 
the merits of the particular case in which the 
principle of nationality is invoked. When this 
principle is invoked on behalf of Italy, its invokers 
are to be met, not by absurdly denouncing the 
principle altogether, but by examining whether 
they invoke it reasonably. Now what consti- 
tutes reasonableness or unreasonableness in these 
cases? 

It is clearly unreasonable to propose, on the 
ground of nationality, territorial changes which 
no one calls for, and to redistribute, like some 
theorists, the map of Europe according to affinities 
of race and language. It is fanciful and chimerical 
to propose to unite Belgium and Geneva with 
France, Alsace and Berne with Germany, merely 
because the Belgians and Genevese speak French, 
the Alsatians and Bernese German. Here the 
parties alone concerned are satisfied with the exist- 
ing arrangements, and if they are satisfied, it is 
well. To invoke with reasonableness the prin- 
ciple of nationality, it is necessary that the parties 
connected should themselves, one or other of 
them, be dissatisfied with their connection. 

It is also necessary that the dissatisfied party, 
connected by constraint and against his will with 
an alien nation, should belong, by nature and 
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origin, to a great nationality. The principle of 
nationality, if acted upon too early, or if pushed 
too far, would prevent that natural and beneficial 
union of conterminous or neighbouring territories 
into one great state, upon which the grandeur of 
nations and the progress of civilisation depends. 
It would have prevented the amalgamation of 
Cornwall and Wales with England, of Brittany 
with France. Small nationalities inevitably gravi- 
tate towards the larger nationalities in their im- . 
mediate neighbourhood. Their ultimate fusion 
is so natural and irresistible that even the senti- 
ment of the absorbed race ceases, with time, to 
struggle against it; the Cornishman and the Bre- 
ton become at last, in feeling as well as in political 
fact, an Englishman and a Frenchman. Great 
nationalities refuse to be thus absorbed; their re- 
silience from fusion is as natural and inevitable as 
is the gravitation of petty nationalities towards it. 

There is no doubt that Lombardy and Venice 
were dissatisfied with their connection with Aus- 
tria. Do they also belong to a great nationality, 
to a nationality too considerable in itself to be 
ever absorbed in another? In order to answer 
this question, we must determine in what the 
greatness of a nationality consists. 

Let an Englishman or a Frenchman, who re- 
spectively represent the two greatest nationalities 
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of modern Europe, sincerely ask himself what it 
is that makes him take pride in his nationality, 
what it is which would make it intolerable to his 
feelings to pass, or to see any part of his country 
pass, under foreign domination. He will find that 
it is the sense of self-esteem generated by knowing 
the figure which his nation makes in history; by 
considering the achievements of his nation in war, 
government, arts, literature, or industry. It is 
the sense that his people, which has done such 
great things, merits to exist in freedom and dig- 
nity, and to enjoy the luxury of self-respect. It 
is the same feeling of self-esteem which, in the 
case of an individual, makes a state of dependence 
peculiarly galling to one who has once filled a great 
position, and who contrasts an eminent past with 
an abject present. For this feeling all the world 
confesses a natural sympathy, by regarding the 
situation of such a man as in a high degree tragic 
and pitiable. 

Except England and France, no country can 
have this feeling of self-esteem in so high a degree 
as Italy. Except England and France, no country 
can suffer so much in having it wounded. No 
other country, not even the great powers, such 
as Russia, Austria, and Prussia, could cry with 
such just humiliation and despair in undergoing 
a foreign rule, “Unde lapsus!” What is the past 
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of these three nations, what their elements for a 
national pride to feed upon, what their history, 
art, or literature, compared with those of Italy?— 
of a people, which, besides having been the most 
brilliant in Europe in the middle ages and at the 
Revival of Letters, has in addition, to swell its 
consciousness of its gifts and grandeur, all the 
glories of the Roman Empire. And it is vain to 
tell an Italian that he has no right to take a na- 
tional pride in these, to identify his race with the . 
Roman race, to claim an inheritance in Roman 
antiquity. In the first place, were his blood a 
thousand times more mixed than it really is, were 
he a thousand times less than he really is the de- 
scendant of the Romans, it would still be inevitable 
that, in his position, he should adopt them as his 
forefathers, and cherish the memory of their ex- 
ploits as of those of his own race. In the second 
place, the modern Italian does in fact continue 
the old nations of Italy with far less change than 
is commonly supposed. The greatest of authori- 
ties on the languages of Latin origin believed that 
the modern dialects of Italy were the spoken dia- 
lects of Italy in the time of the Romans. The 
barbarian invasion changed the inhabitants of Italy 
far less than the Norman invasion changed the in- 
habitants of England. Yet we, whose language 
and national character were profoundly modified 
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by that invasion, who use a language which far 
less resembles that of Hengist than an Italian’s lan- 
guage resembles that of Romulus, who owe to 
the influence of the Latinised Normans that prac- 
tical inventive and audacious genius which has 
made the fortune of the English nation, we take 
an affectionate pride in the Saxon Alfred, and 
esteem his glory as a national possession. Can 
we wonder that an Italian, with less solution of 
continuity, claims kinship with Scipio and Caesar? 

That the Italians, therefore, should have a na- 
tional self-consciousness, strong, deep, and sus- 
ceptible, is inevitable. That, having this self- 
consciousness, they should be perpetually restless 
under a foreign domination, is inevitable also. 
In a sentiment thus natural and necessary, and 
the operation of which, also, is thus natural and 
necessary, there is nothing chimerical. A poli- 
tician is not fanciful for taking such a sentiment 
into account. It is considerable enough to de- 
mand his notice. Because he takes it into account 
for Italy, he is not bound to take it into account 
for all countries. He has a right to ask whether, 
for those countries, this sentiment is as legitimate, 
as inevitable, and as unconquerable as for Italy. 
If not, he may be excused if, while treating it 
with respect, he yet refuses to indulge it and to 
grant its demands; for he may fairly expect that 
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it will in time yield to interest or convenience. 
He may thus weigh the claims of different nation- 
alities, and while he admits some may fairly reject 
others. He may fairly say to Poland, Hungary, 
or Ireland: “I respect your susceptibilities, but I 
cannot convince myself that the past history of 
your countries has been so great and fruitful as 
to give them a necessary right to a place by them- 
selves for ever; as to generate in their inhabitants 
an immense legitimate self-esteem which must for 
ever prevent their fusing themselves with another 
nationality.” A Pole does not descend by be- 
coming a Russian, or an Irishman by becoming 
an Englishman. But an Englishman, with his 
country’s history behind him, descends and de- 
teriorates by becoming anything but an English- 
man; a Frenchman, by becoming anything but a 
Frenchman; an Italian, by becoming anything but 
an Italian. 

The principle of nationality, in virtue of which 
Italy claims her independence, is not, in the case 
of Italy, chimerical. 

Il. 

A third reason assigned for looking with dis- 
like on the late war, was that the result of the 
French intervention could only be a French war 
of conquest, and the substitution in Italy of French 
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for Austrian domination. This reason also was 
groundless. 

I will not content myself with saying that the 
peace just concluded proves it to have been 
groundless, inasmuch as that peace, whatever 
may be its faults, at any rate does not substitute 
French for Austrian rule in Italy. I will endeavor 
to show that the condition of things from the 
first was such as to make the groundlessness of 
this reason apparent to all who could judge coolly. 

It was evident that the Emperor Napoleon, 
however absolute, must take some account of the 
dispositions of the French people. These dis- 
positions were decidedly, at the outset, averse 
to the war. They were averse to it, precisely 
from the apprehension lest it should be a war 
waged to substitute French for Austrian domina- 
tion in Italy, lest it should be a war of conquest. 
What were the real feelings of the French people 
with regard to the war of conquest of the first 
Napoleon, I know not; what are their real feel- 
ings with respect to wars of conquest at present, 
I have had some means of judging. Not one 
Frenchman in a thousand wishes to enlarge the 
territory of France. Not one Frenchman in a 
a thousand would thank the Emperor for annex- 
ing Savoy. Not one in a thousand would thank 
him for the line of the Rhine. They think, and 
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think correctly, that their actual limits are wide 
enough, and that France has more to gain by 
developing her immense natural resources within 
her present boundary than by extending it. That 
vast peasant proprietary which is the modern 
France, which conjointly with the army main- 
tains Louis Napoleon’s empire, and which is in 
entire sympathy with the army because the army 
issues from its bosom, this powerful body has one 
great desire—to enjoy, in quiet and stability, 
its possession of the soil of France. Its supreme 
antipathy is for the feudal past or for any ap- 
proach to a return of it; for a territorial nobility, 
with privileges and vast estates. The peasant 
feels that the death of this is his life, and that 
the life of this would be his death. Any restora- 
tion of it endangers, he thinks, his actual state of 
possession which dates from its destruction. He 
is really averse to both branches of the Bourbons, 
because both are alike connected in his mind with 
the old aristocratic order of things in France, 
with the times before the Revolution. He pre- 
fers Napoleonism because it represents the breach 
of France with the feudal past, because it repre- 
sents France organised anew since the Revolu- 
tion. But the peasant’s second antipathy is for 
disorder and commotion; since this, if it does not 
endanger his state of possession, yet disturbs his 
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peaceable enjoyment of what he possesses. It is 
needless to say that the French peasant did not 
make the Revolution of 1848. But perhaps it is 
not enough known in England how cordially the 
French peasant detested the state of anarchy and 
trouble produced by that revolution; how indig- 
nant he was with the townspeople, the petits 
bourgeois, whom he accused of producing the con- 
fusion. The burly Lorraine peasants came into 
the streets of Nancy on the day of the Presidential 
election with images of Napoleon hung round 
their necks; taking by the collar each bustling 
town-agitator whom they met, they held the 
image to his lips and compelled him to kiss it. 
But by the vigorous recourse to the sign of Na- 
poleon the peasant was not so much betokening 
a romantic sentiment, as setting up a symbol of 
force and order amidst the anarchy which irri- 
tated him. 

The French peasant, this important and posi- 
tive personage, the enemy of revolution, because 
it disturbs his peaceable well-being, is naturally 
also an enemy of war, so far as it disturbs this. 
And war on a great scale does disturb it in a 
very serious manner. It increases the taxes and 
the conscription: it takes his money and it takes 
his children. It is a most grave matter for a 
Government to ask the French peasant for too 
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much money or too many men. To taxes and 
conscription up to a certain point he has made up 
his mind; he regards them as institutions of his 
country. But the moment the pressure exceeds 
the usual amount, he is of all people in the world 
the most restive and impatient under them. And 
what chance of waging a European war, a war 
of conquest, without the infliction of this extra 
pressure? 

The commercial classes in France, every year 
rising in activity and importance, are equally posi- 
tive in their ideas with the peasant. They are 
entirely indisposed to see France plunge into ad- 
ventures. They are keenly sensible of the un- 
profitableness and dangerousness of a war of con- 
quest. For fear lest it should assume this char- 
acter, they were at first strongly opposed to the 
Italian war. 

If, in spite of the coldness of these all-important 
classes of the French nation, the war nevertheless 
obtained first their assent, then their approbation, 
it was that they acquired the assurance that it 
would not be a war of conquest. 


IV. 


In order to explain this, it is necessary to insist 
upon a fact not sufhciently appreciated in Eng- 
land. This fact is, the hearty confidence reposed 
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in the Emperor Louis Napoleon by the bulk of 
the industrious classes in France. 

The English in general regard Louis Napoleon 
as a skilful despot who has mastered France and 
who deals with it for his own advantage. The 
vast majority of the industrious classes in France 
regard him as a beneficent ruler on whom they 
have themselves conferred power, and who wields 
it for the advantage of the French nation. Which 
of these estimates is the true one, I do not now 
inquire; I only note their diversity. 

How the English impression arose, it is not 
hard to discover. In the first place we have a 
natural antipathy to absolute government, and a 
predisposition to believe that it cannot exist by 
the wish of the governed. In the second place, 
the English in France, if they see anything at all 
of French society, see almost exclusively that in 
Paris, and, in Paris, that of members of the Or- 
leanist or Legitimist party. These parties un- 
doubtedly contain nearly all which in France is 
most distinguished by birth, manners and educa- 
tion. Undoubtedly they regard Louis Napoleon 
with aversion. Undoubtedly, for them, he is a 
self-imposed despot, not an elected chief. And 
the English take from them their opinion of him. 
But they are not the French nation. They are 
an almost imperceptible minority of the French 
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nation; and their influence is every day becoming 
less. 

The great industrious classes of France regard 
Louis Napoleon very differently. These classes, 
as has been said above, did not make the last 
revolution: they were irritated and humiliated 
by it. They called Louis Napoleon to power 
that he might relieve them from it. They con- 
sider that he has performed with eminent success 
the task entrusted to him, and they are deeply . 
grateful. The words which one sees so often on 
commemorative monuments in the French pro- 
vincial towns, the words which one hears so often 
in conversing with members of the industrious 
classes,—il nous a sauvés de V’anarchie,—il nous 
a tirés de l’abime,—are not, from them, mere 
official flatteries, but the sincere expressions of 
conviction. They believe that he has restored 
tranquillity and prosperity at home, while by his 
foreign policy he has recovered for France a proud 
position towards the nations abroad. They at- 
tribute to him the possession, in an eminent de- 
gree, of prudence and good-fortune, both objects 
of high veneration to the mass of mankind. They 
are proud of him as regards the past, and they 
have confidence in him as regards the future. 

The disgust which the monotonous adulation 
of the Imperial journals inspires, makes us reluc- 
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tant to accept any of their assertions as important 
or true. Yet they certainly state no more than 
the truth, when they afhrm that the Emperor has 
perfectly gained the confidence of the great mass 
of the French nation. 

When the Italian war became inevitable, this 
confidence displayed itself in a remarkable manner. 
It has often been said in England that it was the 
natural inconstancy of the French people which 
made them pass in a few weeks from dislike of 
the war to acclamation of it. It has been said 
that it was their natural love of war and its ex- 
citements, which, in spite of reason, broke out 
and carried them away at the sight of great mili- 
tary operations. Neither assertion is true. They 
remained steady in their rooted disinclination to 
a war of conquest, an European war. The in- 
toxication of the warlike spirit has less power 
upon the French people now than at any former 
period of its history. But they believed in the 
Emperor. When they saw that he was resolved 
upon the Italian war, they had confidence that 
if he really judged war necessary, it was that he 
did not intend the folly of a war of conquest. 
They accepted his manifesto, and believed that 
he saw the way to procure for the French nation, 
without exposing it to serious danger, a vast ac- 
cession of prestige. 
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The susceptibility of French national feeling 
is well known, and, in spite of the positive tend- 
encies of the French industrious classes, the pres- 
tige of France has no doubt great charms for them. 
They would not now plunge into adventures, 
they would not incur ruinous expense and danger, 
in order to enhance it; but to enhance it with se- 
curity is extremely agreeable to them. They 
believed that the Emperor’s skill and address 
would keep the war a war with Austria only:. 
and in a war with Austria only, they believed 
that success was certain. Success in this war 
with Austria was a triumphant obliteration by 
France of part of the Treaties of 1815. Those 
treaties were undoubtedly a humiliation for her; 
she underwent, by virtue of them, the law of the 
vanquished. To tear a leaf from them with an 
armed hand gratified her self-esteem and raised 
her prestige. To this consideration the indus- 
trious classes in France were fully sensible. 

They were sensible also to the gratification of 
playing before the world the brilliant part of gen- 
erous and disinterested liberators of such a coun- 
try as Italy. Neither for this gratification would 
they pay too high a price; but if it was to be 
had on reasonable terms, they accepted it gladly. 
“Apres tout’—the common people were con 
stantly saying after the Emperor’s manifesto had 
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appeared—“‘aprés tout, c’est une belle guerre, c’est 
une belle guerre,” and then followed a string of 
commonplaces, taken from the journals, as to the 
achievements of Italy in the cause of civilisation 
and her claims upon the gratitude of the world. 
It is to the honour of France, it is what distin- 
guishes her from all other nations, that the mass 
of her population is so accessible to considerations 
of this elevated order. It is the bright feature 
in her civilisation that her common people can 
understand and appreciate language which else- 
where meets with a response only from the edu- 
cated and refined classes. One is tempted to ask 
oneself what would the French nation be if the 
general knowledge equalled the general intelli- 
gence. At present the accessibility to ideas, in 
France, is only equalled by the ignorance of facts. 
‘To give a curious illustration: if ever a war with 
England is consented to by the French nation it 
will be from the profound conviction entertained 
by the mass of them (I do not speak of the Em- 
peror or his general officers) of the inefiiciency of 
the English army. 

The assent of the French nation to the Italian 
war proved their conviction that it was not to 
‘be a war of conquest. 
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V. 

This being so, was there anything in the char- 
acter of the Emperor which made it probable that 
he would disappoint this conviction of the French 
nation? This is, in fact, to ask, Was there any- 
thing in his character which made it probable 
that he would be guilty of an outbreak of am- 
bitious violence, that he would commit what the 
French call a coup de téte? 

Nothing. From the moment that the disinclina- 
tion of the French people to a war of conquest 
was certain, it was certain that the Emperor Na- 
poleon would not make the Italian war a war of 
conquest. I am not going to insist on his modera- 
tion and magnanimity. English and American en- 
thusiasts are to be met with who celebrate him 
for these virtues, and it is difficult to hear them 
without laughing. They are so entirely without 
the means of knowing whether he has them or 
no. On the other hand, in all that I have to say 
of him I shall avoid all personal condemnation 
and disrespect. We are too near him to judge 
him well: besides, he has not yet finished his 
career, and no man can be perfectly judged till 
he has finished it. Undoubtedly he broke an oath 
to seize power; but no usurper ever seized power 
without breaking some engagement of allegiance, 
and all usurpers history does not blacken. It is 
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not the perjury which decides the complexion of 
these cases; it is the more or less of perfidy. Even 
if the commencements of the Emperor Napoleon 
are inevitably to be condemned, bad commence- 
ments have before now been retrieved by the 
career which followed them. 

But, leaving out of sight all questions of moral 
disposition, it cannot be denied that the Emperor 
has hitherto uniformly made it to his aim to com- 
prehend and satisfy the real wishes of the French 
nation. He has not hitherto given any evidences 
of suffering himself to be guided, where the desires 
of the French nation were concerned, by caprice 
or passion. His prosecution of M. de Montalem- 
bert appeared to us in England an act of passion. 
But in that prosecution the feelings of the French 
nation were not concerned: they were, and are, 
profoundly indifferent to the illustrious sufferer. 
It has been the aim of the Emperor to consolidate 
his own position and that of his dynasty by firmly 
attaching to himself the mass of the French nation. 
This aim he has pursued with remarkable con- 
stancy, prudence, and success. He had long con- 
solidated his own power: it remained for him to 
consolidate his dynasty. This was to be done by 
continuing in the course which he had hitherto 
pursued. If he returned from Italy able to say to 
France: “I have triumphantly overridden the hu- 
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miliating treaties of Vienna, I have humbled the 
Austrian army, I have delivered a gifted and sister 
nation; and yet I have given no pretence for a 
coalition, I have not endangered France, I have 
not repeated the errors of the first empire,” he 
knew that he would gratify, elate, and reassure 
to the highest degree the French people. He knew 
that this pride, pleasure, and confidence would 
turn to the profit of his dynasty. If, on the other 
hand, he returned saying: “I have renewed the 
triumphs of the first empire, I have established 
a French kingdom of Etruria, a French kingdom 
of Naples; but Europe is combining against me, 
and I must call on France for great exertions to 
maintain and extend our successes,”’ then he knew 
that through the length and breadth of France 
would run a thrill of apprehension, disappoint- 
ment, and dismay, menacing even to himself. 
Having this knowledge, he was not the man to 
set it at nought. 

But-it was not only the negative prudence of 
Louis Napoleon which rendered him unlikely to 
place himself in antagonism to the decided wishes 
of France, by plunging into a sterile war of con- 
quest. There is a positive element in his character 
which makes him unapt to be out of sympathy 
with the masses of the people. It is an element 
which he has repeatedly manifested in his writ- 
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ings, his speeches, and his actions. It is the most 
interesting feature in his character. It is his great 
advantage over the kings and aristocracies of 
Europe. It is that he possesses, largely and deeply 
interwoven in his constitution, the popular fibre. 


VI. 


At a time when the masses of the European 
populations begin more and more to make their 
voice heard respecting their country’s affairs, at 
a time when sovereigns and statesmen must more 
and more listen to this voice, can less and less 
act without taking it into account, it is an extraor- 
dinary advantage for a ruler to be able to hear 
this voice in his own bosom, and therefore to 
understand it when he hears it from the people. 
The masses of the people are strongly susceptible 
to certain powerful ideas. When a ruler is him- 
self susceptible to these ideas, he not only knows 
how to speak to the people a language which 
they will comprehend, but how to speak it with 
the force and effectiveness of conviction. He 
knows how to gain, not only the attention of 
the masses, but their enthusiasm. 

The ideas of religious, political, and social free- 
dom, which are commonly called the ideas of 1789, 
which were popularised by the French revolu- 
tion, although they had long before been partly 
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put in practice in England and Holland, have now 
leavened for seventy years the populations of 
Europe. Politicians have used and abused them, 
but no politician has played a great part without 
taking them into account. The first Napoleon, 
even under the fatal spell of his personal ambition 
and ungovernable self-will, was profoundly in- 
fluenced by them. No intelligent man can mix 
much and freely with the great world (a very 
different world from the world of the great) with . 
out becoming awaré of this power. It depends 
on his own nature whether they are sympathetic 
to him. The present Emperor, in his intercourse 
through his varied career with all classes of men, 
has become aware of the influence of these ideas 
on the world; by the constitution of his own 
nature he is in entire sympathy with them. 

The masses who are strongly moved by these 
general ideas, who respond with enthusiasm, if 
the abolition of privilege, the right of the people 
to choose its own government, the claims of na- 
tionalities, are involved, have little regard for con- 
siderations of policy, of respect for established 
facts, of compromise. They possess the graver 
fault of having little regard even for justice, except 
under a poetical and popular form. At any rate, 
the considerations above mentioned find them 
singularly deaf. But it is precisely these consider- 
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ations to which aristocracies in general are most 
sensible. 

The English aristocracy is no exception. I de- 
sire to speak of it with the most unbounded re- 
spect. It is the most popular of aristocracies; it 
has avoided faults which have ruined other aris- 
tocracies equally splendid. While the aristocracy 
of France was destroying its estates by its extrav- 
agance, and itself by its impertinence, the aris- 
tocracy of England was founding English agri- 
culture, and commanding respect by a personal 
dignity which made even its pride forgiven. His- 
torical and political England, the England of which 
we are all proud, is of its making. And, although 
it has to reckon with powerful interests, it still 
governs England; he who withdraws to a little 
distance will best be able to observe how com- 
pletely. If it ever falls before the attacks of its 
adversaries, if 

“Veniet lustris labentibus etas 


Quum domus Assaraci Phthiam clarasque Mycenas 
Servito premet, ac victis dominabitur Argis,”” 


then the England administered by its adversaries, 
the England no more administered by the English 


2Vergil, Aeneid, I, 283-285. 
“A time shall come with gliding lustres, when 
The house of Assaracus to her yoke shall bow 
Phthia and famed Mycenae, and bear sway 
O’er conquering Argos.” 
(Rhoades’s translation) 
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aristocracy, will no longer be the same England; 
it may be great, but it will be another. Or rather, 
perhaps, this is doubtful; for so astonishing has 
been the force and attraction of this aristocracy, 
that the whole English people is in a great degree 
formed upon its example and imbued with its 
spirit. 

Nevertheless in regard to ideas it follows in- 
evitably the tendencies of all aristocracies. 

Members of an aristocracy, forming more or 
less a caste, and living in a society of their own, 
have little personal experience of the effect of 
ideas upon the masses of the people. They run - 
little chance of catching the influence of these 
ideas by contact. On the other hand, an aris 
tocracy has naturally a great respect for the es- 
tablished order of things, for the fait accompli. 
It is itself a fait accompli, it is satisfied with things 
as they are, it is, above everything, prudent. Ex- 
actly the reverse of the masses, who regard them- 
selves as in a state of transition, who are by no 
means satisfied with things as they are, who are, 
above everything, adventurous. 

A man naturally susceptible to popular ideas 
may, of course, happen to be born in the ranks of 
aristocracy; Mr. Fox was such a man; but this 
is something exceptional. In general, an aristoc- 
racy is not sympathetic to ideas; it regards them 
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as visionary, because it has not experienced them; 
and as dangerous, because they are independent 
of existing facts. It regards them, therefore, at 
once with some contempt as illusory, and with 
some apprehension as subversive. If it can en- 
tirely convince itself that they are illusory, and 
deserving of uncompromising contempt and re- 
pression, it is glad. This is the secret of the im- 
mense admiration with which M. de Talleyrand 
was regarded by the aristocracies of Europe, even 
by the English aristocracy, which undoubtedly, 
in most respects, was immeasurably superior to 
him. M. de Talleyrand was, or appeared to be, 
profoundly convinced of the illusoriness of popular 
ideas; while others treated them with doubtful 
alarm, he treated them with composed disdain. 
The imperturbable serenity, the majestic con- 
tempt of M. de Talleyrand’s conviction, was the 
ideal which every aristocracy in Europe wished 
to attain. 

With this want of sympathy for ideas, aris- 
tocracies have generally been most successful in 
times when force and firmness and vigour of char- 
acter were of more account than ideas, in the 
stages when society is forming. They have gener- 
ally been unfortunate in times of advanced civili- 
sation; in times when a complicated society has 
arisen; in times which imperiously demand the 
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comprehension of ideas and the application of 
them. The Roman aristocracy fell because they 
could not deal with the ideas of the mature and 
modern period of Rome, when her struggle for 
existence ceased after the Punic Wars. The Vene- 
tian and French aristocracies fell because they 
could not deal with the ideas of modern Europe. 


vil. 

The English aristocracy was misled by the suc- 
cess of its struggle with the French revolution. 
It imagined that it had conquered the ideas of 
the French revolution, and that these conquered 
ideas must be hollow. It did not conquer the 
ideas of the French revolution, and these ideas 
were, in the main, true. The defeat of France by 
England in the war which ended in 1815 no more 
proves the falsehood of the ideas of 1789, than 
the repulse of Mahometanism from Western Eu- 
rope proves a plurality of Gods. The proclama- 
tion of the ideas of 1789 was not, as Sir Archibald 
Alison thinks, the revolt of Satan against God, 
and therefore accursed. But the French, whose 
moral and intellectual being was by no means 
grown to the stature of the ideas of 1789, organ- 
ised those ideas in the crudest manner. This crude 
organisation they hurried, with Mahometan fren- 
zy, to impose on the other nations of Europe. In 
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doing so, they encountered the resistance of a 
people who had long since effected, with high 
success, the practical though partial organisation 
of the ideas which the French were proclaiming, 
and who owed to that success a power and solidity 
which to the French were wanting. Against such 
a people, as against a superior natural force, the 
French onset inevitably failed. Against the other 
nations of Europe it succeeded. In that splendid 
and successful resistance of the English nation the 
English aristocracy bore the principal part; and 
here, in enduring and resisting, it was in its ele- 
ment. 

But with the victory of Waterloo the period 
for endurance and resistance, for the great quali- 
ties of an aristocracy, ended: the period for in- 
telligent reconstruction, for the application of 
ideas, for the exercise of faculties in which an 
aristocracy is weak, arrived. For the treaties of 
Vienna the English aristocracy is mainly answer- 
able, so overwhelming was the preponderance, 
at the end of the war, of the country whose in- 
fluence they wielded. The race of politicians who 
regard those treaties as the venerable product of 
wisdom is nearly extinct. So much harm has been 
said of them that it is almost cruel to remark on 
the fallacy of a commonplace often urged in their 
favour,—that they have maintained the peace of 
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Europe for more than forty years. It would be 
more true to say that the exhaustion and weariness 
of war produced by a twenty-five year’s struggle 
had maintained the peace of Europe in spite of 
the seeds of disturbance contained in the treaties 
of Vienna. This was the more possible as the 
most combative of the parties in the struggle, 
France, had suffered heaviest, and was the most 
exhausted. The treaties of Vienna, with their 
arbitrary distribution of the populations of Eu- 
rope, their Mezentian copulations of the living 
with the dead,* were eminently treaties of force— 
treaties which took no account of popular ideas. 


3Vergil, Aeneid, VIII, 481-488. 
“hanc multos florentem annos rex deinde superbo 
imperio et saevis tenuit Mazentius armis. 
quid memorem infandas caedes, quid facta tyranni 
effera? di capiti ipsius generique reservent! 
mortua quin etiam iungebat corpora vivis 
componens manibusque manus atque oribus ora, 
tormenti genus, et sanie taboque fluentis 
complexu in misero longa sic morte recabat.” 


“Full many a year it flourished and then passed 
*Neath the proud sceptre and fierce iron sway 
Of king Mezentius. Why the tale repeat— 
His impious butcheries and mad tiger deeds? 
Hoard them ye gods, on his own head to fall 
And on his children’s! Nay, he would even link 
Dead corpses to the quick, hand locked to hand, 
And mouth to mouth—grim torment—and so steeped 
In the rank moisture of that vile embrace 
By lingering death destroy them.” 

(Rhoades’s translation) 


One may wonder whether Arnold, on rereading his pamphlet, was 
pleased by the striking but violent allusion in ““Mezentian copulation.” 
Dr. Johnson could, of course, define wit as “the unexpected copulation 
of ideas,” and the use of the word copulation with neutral connotation is 
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And they were unintelligent and capricious trea- 
ties of [fJorce. Their great object was to erect 
barriers against France. To accomplish this ob- 
ject, instead of creating a strong Germany, they 
created the impotent German Confederation; plac- 
ing on the frontiers of France the Duchy of Baden 
and an outlying province of Bavaria, and splitting 
the action of Germany so that her two chief 
powers will always be beaten by France. They 
created the incoherent kingdom of Holland and 
the insufhcient kingdom of Sardinia; they strength- 
ened Austria against France by adding to Austria 
provinces which have ever since been a source of 
weakness to her. They left to France Alsace and 
German Lorraine, which unity of race and lan- 
guage might with time have solidly re-attached to 
Germany. In compensation they took from France 
provinces which the same unity may one day en- 
able her to reabsorb. They denied to Switzerland 
her natural frontier, because the Voltarian Louis 
XVIII. declared he would sooner cut off his hand 
than sign away Ferney, the residence of his idol. 
They have no more claim, by intrinsic merit, to 
permanence as the public law of Europe, than the 


still possible; but by Arnold’s time it was so commonly specialized to a 
sexual significance that few readers would miss the suggestion. Arnold 
uses copulate in a strictly sexual sense in a letter to Clough of 1850 (Letters 
of Matthew Arnold to Arthur Hugh Clough, ed. H. F. Lowry, London and 
New York, 1932, p. 115). 
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rotten boroughs had claim, by intrinsic merit, to 
permanence as public institutions of England. 


VIII. 


It was necessary to enter into these considera- 
tions in order to make apparent the position of 
the Emperor Napoleon in regard to the English 
aristocracy at the beginning of the Italian war, 
and his advantage. 

He had no intention of making that war a war - 
of conquest. When accused of such an intention, 
he knew that the issue of the war would justify 
him and confound his accusers. He knew too 
that he could disavow such an intention, of which 
he was really innocent, with an accent of truth 
and sincerity which would convince France. This 
accusation would have been formidable if true; it 
would have united the public opinion of Europe 
and of France against him: but it was not true. 

But when the English aristocracy accused him 
of assailing the Treaties of Vienna, of making 
himself the champion of nationalities, they ac- 
cused him of what was true. He was conscious 
of this intention. But he listened to the accusa- 
tion with complacency. He knew that it would 
do him no harm. He knew that it would not excite 
against him a murmur of public opinion in France. 
He knew that it appealed to no popular ideas, that 
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it even wounded them, and that he might safely 
defy it. He knew that, so far as European senti- 
ment was concerned, he might securely proceed 
to violate the Treaties of Vienna, though a hun- 
dred Cassandras in the English Upper House be- 
wailed them with dishevelled hair. He knew that 
when he was accused of undertaking, in behalf 
of Italian nationality, “the most unjustifiable war 
ever commenced,” he was accused of what would 
go far to reconcile to him popular feeling in all 
nations, and to make it forgive his despotism. He 
felt that his attitude was procuring for him the 
immense advantage (which I sincerely believe he 
had not sought) of drawing the English aristoc- 
racy on to a most dangerous ground, where, in 
attacking him, they would meet with no favour 
even from their own country. 

The position of the Emperor Napoleon was al- 
most impregnable. I shall not touch the question, 
most delicate and most difficult, as to what course 
England should have pursued in the Italian com- 
plications. I will only say what might need de- 
velopment for foreign readers, but for English 
readers needs none,—that it was impossible she 
could enter into the Italian war as the ally of 
France. The Crimean experience was too near. 
That she could enter into the war as the ally of 
Austria could only be the frantic hope of German 
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terror. England was thus placed on one side. 
Russia was a not unpleased spectator of Austrian 
humiliation. Prussia remained: but Prussia is a 
great power only in name; and neither the Em- 
peror nor the French nation really dreaded her 
interference. Prussia, with neither territory nor 
population enough for her support as a great mili- 
tary power, can only have a large efficient army 
at the expense of having her finances in ruin. She 
sensibly chooses to have her finances in prosperity. . 
But her army, therefore, is a shadow. In her 
regular forces she has not a man who has served 
three full years. The majority of her landwehr 
are respectable married citizens, fathers of families. 
To require such troops to repel a charge of Zou- 
aves would be as reasonable as to make this demand 


“Evidently Clough, when he read the pamphlet, contradicted the fact 
of Arnold’s statement that Prussia had not in her forces a man who had 
served three years. See Arnold’s letter of August 11, 1859, in Letters of 
Matthew Arnold to Arthur Hugh Clough, pp. 148-150. Arnold writes: 
“The correction about the Prussian army is most important. I have no 
knowledge of Prussia from personal experience—I was astonished at what 
I heard from French officers about their army—finding myself one day at 
dinner, in Paris, by a Prussian diplomat, I questioned him closely on the 
subject—not making any distinction, certainly between officers and men, 
but talking of l’armée Prussienne. I could hardly believe that they had 
not even picked troops, guards, or a household brigade who served for 
longer that 3 years. He assured me they had not, however, and himself 
thought it a cause of weakness for the Prussian army.... If you assure 
me that you know that the officers of the Prussian army serve for longer 
than 3 years, I will change man to private.” 

The last sentence would seem to imply either that Arnold contemplated 
a second printing of the pamphlet or that he was making corrections in 
the copies that he was sending out. 
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‘ of the Marylebone Vestry. French military men 
know this perfectly well. They speak with great 
respect of the Austrian army. ‘‘C’est une belle 
armée,”’ they say of the Austrian army, “mais elle 
est malheureuse’’; of the Prussian army they say, 
“C'est une garde nationale.” 

The French Emperor was master of the situa- 
tion. It seemed inevitable that the end of the 
war would see him crowned with complete ma- 
terial and moral predominance in Europe; with 
material predominance as the disposer of the im- 
mense and successful forces of France; with moral 
predominance as the triumphant agent of popular 
ideas. 

x. 

Here is the place to remark two facts, which 
must, I think, strike a careful observer of the 
present state of France: 

First: The development which the spirit of the 
French nation is assuming, under the present Em- 
pire, is not, upon the whole, a good one. 

Secondly: The Emperor and his government, 
from a very exaggerated estimate of the influence 
of the clergy in France, bid for the support of 
the clergy a far higher price than it is worth. 

On the first of these propositions I shall not 
now dilate, but I have a few words to add respect- 
ing the second. 
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There are hardly any remains of a Gallican 
clergy in France. The immense majority of the 
bishops are ultramontane. If the French clergy 
is still legitimist at heart, it is certainly no longer 
warmly legitimist. Its members are much more 
the men of the Pope than the men of the Comte 
de Chambord. The present French government 
spares nothing to gain them, and they have ex- 
tended to it a certain conditional support. But 
they have done far less for it than it imagines; © 
they will never be its sincere allies; nor, if they 
were, would their best services be worth the 
price they would exact for them. The vast ma- 
jority of them regard the Italian war with ex- 
treme disquietude. They had no wish to see 
Austria injured, whose Emperor, an ardent Cath- 
olic, had displayed in his Concordat with the 
Pope a Catholicism as indubitable as that of Louis 
Napoleon is enigmatical. Above all, they fore- 
saw dangers for the Pope. As the war proceeded, 
and the position of the Pope as a temporal sover- 
eign became extremely critical, the French clergy 
became more and more dissatisfied. The impunity 
with which they expressed this dissatisfaction 
proved the reluctance of the government to come 
into collision with them. Indeed, it did its best 
to pacify and reassure them. But it was of no 
avail. The language of the Univers, the great 
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clerical organ, the newspaper which lies on the 
table of every bishop in France, became violent, 
menacing, outrageous. The Univers deserves to 
be more read in England. Its fanaticism is insane: 
but it is almost the only journal in France written 
with entire freedom and vigour. The intelligent 
Journal des Débats is too scrupulously discreet for 
the intense war of politics. It appears to be writ- 
ten by old men, who, if they deliver themselves 
in the morning of the most covert sarcasm, the 
most remote innuendo, chuckle for the remainder 
of the day over their juvenile audacity. The Siécle 
writes in fetters. Of the Constitutionnel and the 
Patrie there is only to be said, that the one adores 
the Divinity of the Tuileries in the morning, and 
the other in the evening. But the Univers is writ- 
ten with a free impetuosity, which recalls to the 
English reader the Times in its most aggressiveand 
stormy moments. If it lacks the effect which im- 
personality lends to the invective of the Times, 
it has a special interest from the singular individu- 
ality of its principal writer, M. Louis Veuillot. 
M. Louis Veuillot is a polemic worthy of the 
golden age of polemics. He is singly devoted to 
ultramontanism; he lives on a small fixed salary 
from the proprietors of the Univers; he is a man 
of the purest and simplest domestic life; he is poor, 
and has a large family, but he has refused all 
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offers of place and salary from the government, 
and maintains his entire independence. M. Louis 
Veuillot began to denounce the war with more 
and more vehemence; he held it up to the suspi- 
cion and aversion of all good Catholics; he cor- 
dially defended the conduct of the Papal troops 
at Perugia. When reproached for this, with ter- 
rible plainness of speech he produced chapter and 
verse from the records of the coup d'état of De- 
cember 1851, to parallel all the brutal acts of vio- 
lence of the Papal troops by similar acts of the 
Imperial soldiery. For this he received a warning. 
With mocking contempt, he printed this warning 
the next day, at the head of his journal. The 
organ of the French clergy not only condemned 
the Emperor and his government: it began to defy 
them. 
Ke 

The Emperor recoiled. It may be true that the 
actual sight of the fields of carnage in Italy pro 
duced a profoundly painful impression upon him, 
for he has neither the practice nor the iron nerves 
of his uncle; it may be true that he was struck 
by hearing of the emotion shown by the common 
people at the aspect of their kinsfolk and acquaint- 
ance returning, in the prime of life, wounded and 
mutilated to their homes, for in no previous war 
has the feeling of the French people so markedly 
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paid this homage to civilisation. It may be true, 
as he himself intimates, that a certain lassitude 
and despondency seized him at encountering the 
unconquerable suspicion and hostility of the gov- 
ernments of Europe. But there can be little doubt 
that what really determined him to end the war 
abruptly, and to make peace at a great sacrifice, 
was his uneasiness at the daily thickening com- 
plications in the Papal States, and his dread to 
push matters to an extremity with the Catholi- 
cism of Europe and with the clergy of France. 

I believe that he was in error. The Catholicism 
of Europe, out of France, need have occasioned 
him no apprehension whatever. In Italy itself, 
the seat of the Papacy, its moral force is perfectly 
insignificant; nowhere is the party of the priests 
so little loved or respected as here, where it is 
best known. In France it is more powerful; and, 
from the decorous life of the majority of the clergy, 
deservedly so. But even in France it has no real 
hold on the masses of the population, and the 
Emperor dangerously overrates its power. 

His own mortification at his peace must have 
been immense. I have said that he is evidently, 
by nature, sincerely susceptible to certain great 
popular ideas; and there is no doubt that the idea 
of Italian nationality powerfully stirred his spirit. 
He must have felt, in concluding the peace of 
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Villafranca, that he renounced, for this occasion 
at least, probably for ever, the hope so attractive 
to the imagination of men, of initiating one of 
those great changes which commence new periods 
in history. In one of the addresses, defaced by an 
oriental servility, in which the great bodies of 
the State the other day saluted his return, the 
orator compared him to Scipio, who, after con- 
quering at Zama, forebore to press Carthage. He 
is more like Hannibal, who, after an astonishing » 
march, encamped within sight of Rome, hesitated, 
and lost it for ever. 

In France the peace is severely criticised. The 
masses of the people, susceptible to popular ideas 
as their sovereign, are keenly disappointed at the 
lame and impotent conclusion of the exciting 
drama commenced so lately. The Emperor has 
given them, indeed, a great military triumph over 
the Austrian empire. But this they had often 
had before, and did not eagerly covet. To obtain 
no more than this, the war, they think, was not 
worth undertaking; the Emperor should have esti- 
mated difficulties beforehand, and should never 
have undertaken it. 

And Italy! Who can sound the depth of Italy’s 
disappointment? Austria is still entrenched in 
Italy. But there is the Italian Confederation! It 
would be too bold to augur beforehand what 
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shape this project may ultimately assume, and 
what results may flow from it. But, at present, 
what aspect must it wear to an Italian? A con- 
federation in which but one member is a great 
power, and that member not Italian,—that mem- 
ber Austria! A confederation which restores the 
Duke of Modena! A confederation in which the 
Pope has the post of honour, and retains his tem- 
poral dominion! The Italians see that the peace 
which founds this confederation drives M. de 
Cavour from office in despair, while it fills M. 
Louis Veuillot with triumph. They hear M. 
Louis Veuillot devoutly thanking God that this 
peace, in which one Emperor gives Lombardy 
away and another receives it, affords no conse- 
cration to the hateful doctrine that nations have 
any voice in their own disposal. What an ally 
for the man whom his admirers call ‘the incar- 
nation of the modern spirit!’ What a creditable, 
what an agreeable, adherent for L'Uomo del Secolo!s 


XI. 

Although the bitter disappointment of the Ital- 

ians is to be deeply pitied, yet there is no need 

to regret the abortive termination of the great 
design of the Emperor of the French. 


5 The phraseology of this passage is virtually reproduced in a letter 
which Arnold wrote to his sister, Mrs. Forster, from Lausanne, July 17, 
1859 (Letters of Matthew Arnold, London and New York, 1895, I, 114-116). 
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In the first place, to an Englishman, to a man 
not only proud of his country, but sincerely con- 
vinced of the utility of her moral influence for 
the nations abroad, it could not have been an 
agreeable sight to witness the chief of another 
country invested, as the complete realisation of 
his design would have invested Louis Napoleon, 
with entire moral and material predominance in 
Europe. : England may not concern herself with 
material predominance in Europe; but a share in 
moral predominance may and must be dear to 
her. At present she has no reason for disquietude. 
His material predominance may remain to the 
Emperor Louis Napoleon, but moral predomi- 
nance has escaped him. 

But this consideration is for the English. On 
the Continent of Europe, although there are some 
persons whom their knowledge and admiration of 
English institutions may induce to sympathise in 
it, yet we cannot expect it to be widely or deeply 
entertained. 

But on the Continent of Europe, in Italy her- 
self, the true friends of freedom may well feel it 
a relief to be spared from witnessing an experi- 
ment which would have been impossible to watch 
without apprehension. Non tali auxilio. It would 
have been a prodigious and sinister spectacle to 
behold Italian freedom given as a boon by the 
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present French Empire. The future of a liberty so 
bestowed would have been at least ambiguous. 
Over the free institutions of Italy there would 
have rested a shadow from the great liberating 
power, impossible to be complained of, alien to 
their nature, unfavourable to their growth. 


XII. 


At this abortive close of the Italian war, what 
course should be pursued by the English aris- 
tocracy? 

At the commencement of the war the English 
aristocracy said to the Italian people: “This war 
will bring you no good; we dissuade you from it.” 

They added: ““We dissuade you from it, be- 
cause Italy never has been, and never can be, 
independent; because the claims of nationalities 
are a dream; because the French Emperor will 
inevitably make the war a war of conquest.” 

The reasons were unsubstantial, but the dis- 
suasion was sage. To this day the orators of the 
English aristocracy keep repeating their fallacious 
reasons; keep urging that Italy has no more claim 
to independence than Ireland or Canada: and 
they are wrong. They have solely to insist on the 
indisputable and fortunate fact that they proph- 
esied a null result of the war to Italy. They 
have only to receive the peace of the French Em- 
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peror with the same coldness as they received 
his war. They have only to extend to his con- 
federation the same incredulity which they ex- 
tended to his manifesto. 

Happily there is now at the head of the Eng- 
lish government a statesman® who has never com- 
mitted himself to the arguments of the majority 
of his order. It is the same statesman, who, in 
1848, with supreme felicity, or it is more just to 
say with supreme sagacity, took a step which at 
the present moment almost gives him the com- 
mand of the situation. In 1848 Lord Palmerton 
refused to guarantee her Venetian possessions to 
Austria, even at the price of her surrender of 
Lombardy. The refusal would perhaps have been 
made by no other statesman in Europe. For the 
firmness and foresight it displayed it may take 
rank with the warning addressed at the occupa- 
tion of Cracow by the same statesman to Austria 
in the fulness of her power, that the treaties 
which counted for nothing on the Vistula might 
one day come to count for nothing on the Po. 
It has subjected him to the most unintelligent, 


6 Tord Palmerston came in as Prime Minister for the second time June 
13, 1859, only about six weeks before the publication of Arnold’s pamphlet. 
In 1848 he had been Foreign Secretary in Lord John Russell’s Ministry 
(1846-1852). In the intervening years he had been Home Secretary in 
Lord Aberdeen’s Ministry (1852-1855) and Prime Minister for his first 
administration (1855-1858.) 
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but the most sincere, abuse. It has never been 
disavowed by him, always defended. It is now of 
incalculable advantage to England. It enables her 
to say, with perfect sincerity and dignity, that 
her programme for Italy was, is, and will be 
“Italy for the Italians, and the removal of all 
foreign interference between the Italians and their 
governments.” 

In fact, what nation in Europe should desire 
the establishment of a great and free Italy with 
such cordiality as England? What nation in Eu- 
rope can have such prospect of advantage from it, 
such impossibility of disadvantage? Can France? 
Would France be on permanent good terms with 
a great Latin nation on her frontier? She once had 
such a good neighbour in Spain, and she never 
rested till she had ruined her. Would she con- 
template, with the same perfect freedom from 
jealousy as England, the growth as a great people 
of those extraordinary populations, who even 
now, though the most misgoverned and neglected 
in Europe, are equal to the French in intelligence, 
and superior to them in refinement of nature? 


XIII. 


But England is blamed for keeping her sym- 
pathies for nations of the future, and refusing 
them to the actual nations of Europe. She is 
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warned of the dangers of her isolation. She is 
counselled to go to the congress to avoid them. 
She is advised not to estrange from her at the 
same moment, by her fastidiousness and coldness, 
Germany and France. 

But can she help herself? Is it her fault if she 
cannot build a firm alliance where a real basis of 
likeness of nature, community of interests, or 
equality of strength, is wanting? She must natu- 
rally desire the existence of a great Germany, as : 
of a great Italy. At present there is a great Ger- 
man stock, but no great German state. Is England 
to be blamed because she does not contract an 
intimate alliance with Austria? We are told that 
Mr. Pitt set the highest value on the Austrian 
alliance, and we are blamed for not following his 
example. But Mr. Pitt lived in very different 
times. Would that great and practical minister 
have set the same value, in these days of the 
triumph of the modern spirit, on his country’s 
alliance with a state whose government is in- 
curably opposed to the modern spirit, and the 
most retrograde in Europe? The Prussian alliance 
is desirable; but is the alliance on equal terms 
between England and a state immeasurably over- 
matched by France, and which can subsist only 
by a temporising policy? We are the natural 
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friends of Germany; but we have a right to say 
to the Germans, if they ask for our intimate al- 
liance, ‘‘Constitute yourselves so as to have some 
real strength of your own, so as to be able to give 
as well as to receive support. Create a Germany 
which may be able to meet France upon another 
field of Leipsic without the help of a quarter of a 
million Russians, which may fight a Ligny that the 
English have not to redeem by their Waterloo.” 

As to France, the intimate alliance of the Eng- 
lish with the French nation is no doubt ardently 
to be wished for, but is it possible? It is my pro- 
found conviction that at present it is not, and 
that the obstacles to it, the incurable want of 
sympathy, exist more on the side of the French 
nation than on ours. There remains the alliance 
between the two governments. And here let me 
render justice to the Emperor Louis Napoleon. I 
believe that he is unfeignedly, disinterestedly, 
and deeply inclined to the English alliance. I be- 
lieve that he knows and values the English nation 
almost as well as the truest friends of England, 
M. Guizot or the lamented M. de Tocqueville. 
I believe that, in many respects, and putting out 
of question his strong natural leaning to ideas, 
which is not English, the English character is more 
sympathetic to him than the French. But he must 
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not be expected to remain firm to the English 
alliance to the detriment of his position in France. 
He remains firm to it as long as he can, but the 
moment fatally arrives, when his perseverance 
brings him into collision with the sympathies and 
wishes of the French people: then he releases his 
hold on it, sorrowfully, hesitatingly, but inevi- 
tably. We saw this in the Russian war. Few will 
now deny that England ought either never to 
have entered into that war at all, or not to have 
ended it when she did. But the French clamoured 
for its conclusion. England wished to continue 
it. The Emperor adhered to England for a time, 
and resisted the clamours of his own subjects. 
But at last he yielded. 

May the English aristocracy comprehend the 
gravity of the situation in which their country is 
placed! May they understand that the present 
Europe is no longer the Europe of Mr. Pitt, and 
cannot be dealt with on Mr. Pitt’s principles! 
When I consider the governing skill which the 
English aristocracy have displayed since 1688, and 
the extraordinary height of grandeur to which 
they have conducted their country, Ialmost doubt 
whether the law of nature, which seems to have 
given to aristocracies the rule of the old order of 
things, and to have denied them that of the new, 
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may not be destined to be reversed in their favour. 
May it be so! May their inimitable prudence and 
firmness have this signal reward! May they have 
the crowning good fortune, as in the ancient world 
of force, so in the modern world of idea, to com- 
mand the respect and even the enthusiasm of their 
countrymen! 


THE END 
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MATTHEW ARNOLD AND THE ITALIAN 
QUESTION, Saturday Review, VIII (August 13, 
1859), 188-189. (An unsigned middle article at- 
tributable to James Fitzjames Stephen.) 





R. MATTHEW ARNOLD'S pamphlet on 

England and the Italian Question fully 
satisfies the expectations which his reputation 
could not fail to excite in respect of anything 
which he might write. It is needless to say that 
it is characterized by great elegance and great 
vigour of style; but it is remarkable on independ- 
ent grounds, inasmuch as it contains the only at- 
tempt which, as far as we know, has been made 
on this side of the Channel to enter into and ex- 
press the views with which the French regard the 
Italian question. It is the infirmity of all who take 
a clear and strong view of a particular subject to 
find a great difficulty in admitting into their minds 
the belief that any other view of it should appear 
equally natural to other people. Englishmen are 
so much in the habit—a habit in which they are 
amply justified by experience—of looking upon a 
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vast proportion of the sounding professions which 
the late war elicited as mere bombast and hypoc- 
risy, that they are sometimes induced to over- 
rate the degree in which they may influence a less 
increduluous population, whose vanity is inter- 
ested in believing them to be true. Mr. Arnold, 
who (in the discharge, we understand, of public 
duties) has lately passed a considerable time in 
France, has had the opportunity of forming a very 
clear opinion as to the real feelings of the French 
in reference to the Italian war. He has done good 
service to all who concern themselves in the 
matter, by expressing the opinion which he has 
adopted in consequence of his observations. We 
do not agree with his conclusions, nor do we 
think that he does justice to the views which 
determined the policy of England during the war, 
but we are grateful to him for putting before us, 
with equal ingenuity and perspicuity, a side of 
the question which is certainly not familiar in 
this country. 

The thesis of which the greater part of the 
pamphlet is the development is that the English 
aristocracy misconceived the whole purport and 
character of the Italian war, and its object is to 
give them an opportunity of correcting their mis- 
take. Our divergence begins from the very first 
words of the pamphlet. We deny altogether that 
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the English aristocracy formed any conception 
upon the subject of the war different from that 
which was formed by all persons of education 
and reflection. The general view of the country 
upon the whole subject was almost unanimous. 
The policy which it dictated was absolute neu- 
trality. The sentiments on which it proceeded 
were extreme jealousy of the French, and espe- 
cially of their Emperor, and a rather cold good- | 
will towards the Italians—cold, because tempered 
by just scepticism as to the prospects of libera- 
tion from foreign and despotic authority which 
the war held out to them. This policy and these 
feelings were certainly not confined to the House 
of Lords. They notoriously were common to both 
Houses of Parliament, to almost every constitu- 
ency in the kingdom, and to the overwhelming 
majority of the newspapers and other periodicals. 

Mr. Arnold’s view of the matter is, that the 
aristocracy (which he identifies with the nation 
in a manner which is almost unexampled amongst 
English writers, though it is common enough in 
France) opposed the Italian war for three rea- 
sons:—first, because they thought that the Ital- 
ians never had been, and never could be, inde- 
pendent of foreign rulers; secondly, because they 
considered the principle of nationality chimerical; 
and, thirdly, because they thought that the French 
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intervention would end in a mere change of rulers, 
and not in the liberation of Italy. In answer to 
these three arguments, he urges, first, that the 
Italians were, in fact, independent from the year 
1310 till 1494; and that at the latter period a great 
Italian nation was in the process of formation, 
which was only prevented from uniting itself in- 
to a great European State by the intervention of 
Charles VIII. Secondly, he contends that the idea 
of nationality is not chimerical, but substantial— 
that though in some cases it would be absurd to 
make distinctions of race and of language a ground 
for national independence, it is in others most 
reasonable to do so—and that the reasonableness 
of the proceeding in the case of Italy arises from 
the great historical importance and the hereditary 
glory and genius of the Italian race. Lastly, he 
answers the argument that the interference of 
Louis Napoleon would produce a mere change of 
masters, by asserting that the French peasantry, 
who are the bulk of the nation, are utterly op- 
posed to wars of conquest—that they dreaded 
the Italian war because at first they thought it 
was to be a war of conquest—and that they after- 
wards admired it because Louis Napoleon told 
them that he had no such intentions, and they 
believed his professions. Rightly or wrongly, 
Mr. Arnold argues, they have confidence in him, 
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because they consider that he represents their own 
views and sympathies, and because they think 
that he will raise the prestige of the nation, for 
which they are as anxious as ever, though they 
have renounced their dreams of extended domin- 
ion. He adds, that to some extent this confidence 
in Louis Napoleon is justified by the fact that he 
sympathizes strongly with all the great popular 
ideas, which his varied experience of life has led 
him to feel to be most important agents in the ' 
affairs of the world. These ideas are comprised 
in the “Principles of 1789”; and the Emperor is 
not only deeply imbued with these principles, 
but is sincerely anxious to propagate them—prob- 
ably for objects of his own—but still to propagate 
them effectually and sincerely. Such is the princi- 
pal part of Mr. Arnold’s pamphlet. The remain- 
der consists of observations on the relations be- 
tween England and the Continent to which we 
do not propose to refer. 

Reverting to the arguments which we have 
already stated, we must say that in so far as they 
are directed against what we should call the popu- 
lar, and what Mr. Arnold calls the aristocratic 
view of the late war, we are entirely unable to 
agree with them. Mr. Arnold, no doubt, states 
the matter in such a way as to give considerable 
plausibility to his opinions. It is not quite true 
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that Italy has never been free from foreign do- 
minion since the fall of the Roman Empire; nor 
is it at all true that the idea of nationality is chi- 
merical; nor is it quite true that the object of the 
late war was conquest, in the strict sense of the 
word. In controverting these opinions, Mr. Ar- 
nold gains a victory as worthless as it is easy. 
No one ever maintained them; but the opinions 
which most Englishmen did entertain approached 
them very nearly, and are not only incontroverti- 
bly true, but are unconsciously admitted and sup- 
ported by Mr. Arnold himself. That Italy was 
during nearly two centuries free from foreign in- 
terference is no doubt the case. That those two 
centuries were filled with intestine broils which 
ended in the division of the country into five 
principal States, is Mr. Arnold’s own statement. 
That in the absence of foreign interference these 
five States would gradually have been fused into 
one great nation, is an assertion which it is as 
easy to make as it is hard to prove. Mr. Arnold 
assumes it is an elementary proposition which re- 
quires no proof. The result is, that though it is 
not true that Italy has never, since the fall of 
the Western Empire, been free from foreign inter- 
ference, it is strictly true that this may be affirmed 
of twelve centuries out of fourteen, and that the 
other two centuries were passed in intestine di- 
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visions which paved the way for the renewal of 
that foreign interference which was suspended 
during their course. 

As to the principle of nationality, which, as 
Mr. Arnold affirms, the English aristocracy looked 
upon as chimerical, a very similar observation 
arises. Neither the English aristocracy, nor any 
other body of proximately sane persons, ever 
doubted the general maxim that foreign rule over 
any nation is a calamity; nor do we believe that 
any considerable section of English society ever 
doubted that, if the Austrians could by fair means 
have been expelled from Italy, the result would 
have been highly desirable. If, for example, the 
Lombards, by their own exertions, or with the 
help of the Sardinians, had succeeded in driving 
the Austrians into the Tyrol, not only would no 
English politician have proposed any interference 
in favor of the foreign domination, but hardly 
any, if any, Englishman, whether a member of 
the aristocracy or not, would have refused his 
hearty sympathy to the achievement. What Mr. 
Arnold calls the ‘‘Idea of nationality’”—or what 
we should call the maxim that the government 
of nations by foreign Powers is usually an evil— 
is as familiar to Englishmen as to any people in 
the world. No one ever was absurd enough to 
consider it chimerical. No one could possibly 
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dispute Mr. Arnold’s cautious statement, that 
“in a sentiment thus natural and necessary, and 
the operation of which also is thus natural and 
necessary, there is nothing chimerical. A poli- 
tician is not fanciful for taking such a sentiment 
into account. It is considerable enough to de- 
mand his notice.”” What the English aristocracy, 
and every other person of education or reflection, 
contemplated with deep alarm was the establish- 
ment of the principle that the French, or any 
other people, are entitled to break through exist- 
ing treaties, and deny the rights secured by them, 
simply on the ground that they do not square with 
their opinions as to what ought to be the state 
of international relations. Mr. Arnold does not 
appear to us to distinguish as he ought between 
ideas and principles. That the idea of national 
independence is an important and, indeed, es- 
sential element in all politics, is an unquestionable 
truth. That it is chimerical to expect any good 
results from the establishment of the principle 
that any nation may interfere forcibly on behalf 
-of any people subject to rulers of a foreign race, 
appears to be a truth which is equally certain 
and equally important. The formation of a single 
powerful and independent State comprising the 
whole of Italy is an object to which Italians natu- 
rally and properly attach the very highest impor- 
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tance; but this admission has no bearing on the 
question whether the French had a right to make 
war on the Austrians in order to bring it about. 
It is very desirable that poor men should be acted 
upon by the idea of riches, but it by no means 
follows that they ought to act upon the principle 
of emptying their neighbors’ pockets. Still less 
does it follow that the rich ought to rob each 
other for the benefit of the poor. 

According to Mr. Arnold, the reasonableness — 
of making “‘a separate nationality a plea for a sepa- 
rate national existence”’ depends upon the great- 
ness and glory of the State by which that plea is 
urged, and on the prospect which circumstances 
afford of its being united in a satisfactory manner 
to the State to which it is subject; and he seems 
to think, though he does not exactly go on to say, 
that if these conditions are fulfilled in a particular 
case, it is lawful for any nation to bring about the 
necessary changes by force of arms. The establish- 
ment of such a principle would be absolutely fatal 
to the peace of Europe. Gibraltar, Malta, the 
Channel Islands, all belong by race to great na- 
tions; and it is precisely because the establish- 
ment of the principle upon which Mr. Arnold 
appears to look so favourably would justify the 
French in inquiring whether they might not be 
advantageously reunited to those nations, that we 
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entirely object to its establishment. The idea of 
Spanish nationality may, for aught we know, be 
a very fine thing, but the recognition of any prin- 
ciple which would justify any foreign country in 
treating as an open question the propriety of re- 
storing Gibraltar to the Spanish nation would be 
simply intolerable. This was the ground on which 
the aristocracy, with the hearty concurrence of 
every man of sense in the country, regarded the 
attack upon Austria as an act full of danger to 
ourselves. 

The third of Mr. Arnold’s arguments is per- 
haps the most singular of them all. It depends 
upon his view of the character and wishes of the 
French nation. It is, he argues, a mistake to sup- 
pose that the French desire wars of conquest. 
There is nothing they dread so much; but they 
have perfect confidence in the Emperor; they be- 
lieved him, when he said that the Italian war was 
undertaken for the liberation of Italy; and they 
like glory (prestige Mr. Arnold calls it) as much 
as they dread a new coalition, an increase of taxa- 
tion, and an even more stringent conscription than 
they have at present. We have no doubt that 
this is perfectly true. That the French really do 
admire and trust the Emperor is a melancholy fact; 
that they do intensely long to see their country 
play a grand dramatic réle, as the redresser of 
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wrongs and the liberator of the oppressed, is no 
less true; and we have very little doubt that an 
announcement that the Emperor was going to the 
wars for the purpose of conquering Belgium or 
the Rhenish Provinces would be very unpopular. 
All this, however, is not only quite consistent 
with the suspicion and dismay with which the 
nation viewed the proceedings in Italy, but is a 
complete justification of it. Mr. Arnold’s case, 
in a few words, is that the French like aggression, 
but do not care for conquest. They are fond of 
knocking people down, and taking away their 
watches, but they never commit robbery—they 
always give the property to the poor. They are 
the Robin Hoods of Europe, and have no connex- 
ion with the low gar|rllotte robbers who have no 
soul for anything above plunder. If Robin Hood 
were still alive we suspect that the Nottingham- 
shire police would be just as busy as they are 
now. ‘The owners of Clumber and Thoresby 
would not feel that their plate and pictures were 
more secure because, if they lost them, they would 
pass into some grand national museum or picture 
gallery, and not into the melting-pot and the Jew’s 
back parlour. If you are to be robbed and mur- 
dered, it is no consolation that it is done on the 
purest principles; and, indeed, a conscientious 
burglar, who lectured the Christian Young Men’s 
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Association before he went on his beat, and re- 
quested the prayers of the congregation at the 
parish church on behalf of a gentleman embarked 
in a hazardous enterprise, would be, to our ap- 
prehension, a far more dangerous character than 
the common domestic rogues who, in the lan- 
guage of our old law books, “mangent bien et 
boivent bien et nount nul bien.” Can Mr. Ar- 
nold possibly imagine that a war or series of wars 
of aggression and “‘moral influence” could possibly 
be carried on without ending very early indeed 
in wars of precisely the old type? You cannot 
always gallop straight at a precipice, and pull up 
within a yard of it. A very little more, and the 
question between France and Austria would have 
become a question of conquest. Every one feels 
that the present mongrel result is a mere stop- 
gap, as dangerous, perhaps more dangerous, than 
the state of things which preceded it. If Germany 
had been brought into the conflict—and no one 
knows how near such a result may have been— 
the French must have conquered or submitted. 
The beginning of strife is like the letting out of 
water, and though the aggressor may be quite 
content with displaying his own courage and skill, 
and may be perfectly willing, when he is satiated 
or exhausted with success, to retire from the con- 
test, it is by no means certain that it will be in 
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his power to do so. The wars of the Revolution 
were not undertaken as wars of conquest. They 
assumed that character simply because it was 
agreeable to the armies and their general. This 
danger is as great, or greater, at present than it 
ever was. It is not to be supposed that an enor- 
mous army, flushed with victory and accustomed 
to think itself invincible, will be peaceably in- 
clined; that “‘the peasant proprietary is in perfect 
sympathy with the army, because the army issues ' 
from its bosom.”’ Has any member of the aris- 
tocracy, or of any other part of the community, 
ever put the state of affairs in a point of view 
more alarming than this? 

Of Mr. Arnold’s estimate of Louis Napoleon 
himself, and of the French nation generally, we 
may say a few words in conclusion. The Emperor, 
he says, “possesses” (the italics are Mr. Arnold’s) 
“largely and deeply interwoven in his constitution 
the popular fibre.” This “is the most interesting 
feature in his character. It is his great advantage 
over the kings and aristocracies of Europe.” This 
feature is marked, as we understand Mr. Arnold, 
partly by the circumstance that he recognises the 
value of “the ideas of religious, political, and social 
freedom which are commonly called the Ideas of 
1789,’ and “by the constitution of his own nature 
is in entire sympathy with them.” An English- 
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man, and an Oxford Professor; should have re- 
membered that the “Ideas of 1789’ were a mere 
copy from those of 1774 [sic], and that Independ- 
ence Day was a nobler and more important date 
than the fall of the Bastille. We do not, however, 
grudge the French whatever credit is to be got 
from the announcement of a few barren abstrac- 
tions, though even that credit is not their due. 
The astonishing nature of Mr. Arnold’s asser- 
tion is enough to concentrate the whole of our 
attention upon itself. What single instance can 
he, or any other person, adduce of the Emperor’s 
having promoted either religious, or political, or 
social freedom in any particular? M. Martin 
observes that Malebranche was pre-eminently 
French in his admiration of ideas and his su- 
preme disdain of facts. Possibly Louis Napoleon 
deserves the same eulogy. Whether it will dis- 
arm the suspicions entertained of him here is quite 
another question. There is indeed one passage 
in Mr. Arnold’s pamphlet which gives an explana- 
tion of this view, which is probably more correct 
though even less satisfactory. Speaking of the 
popular feeling with which the Emperor sympa- 
thizes so deeply, he says: — 

They {the French] were sensible also to the gratification 


of playing before the world the brilliant part of generous 
and disinterested liberators of such a country as Italy. Nei- 
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ther for this gratification would they pay too high a price; 
but if it was to be had on reasonable terms, they accepted 
it gladly. “Aprés tout’—the common people were con- 
stantly saying after the Emperor’s manifesto had appeared— 
“apres tout, c est une belle guerre, c'est une belle guerre,’ and 
then followed a string of commonplaces, taken from the 
journals, as to the achievements of Italy in the cause of 
civilization, and her claims upon the gratitude of the world. 
It is to the honour of France, it is what distinguishes her 
from all other nations, that the mass of her population is so 
accessible to considerations of this elevated order. It is the 
bright feature in her civilization that her common people 
can understand and appreciate language which elsewhere 
meets with a response only from the educated and refined 
classes. One is tempted to ask oneself, what would the 
French nation be if the general knowledge equalled the 
general intelligence. At present, the accessibility to ideas, 
in France, is only equalled by the ignorance of facts. To 
give a curious illustration: if ever a war with England is 
consented to by the French nation, it will be from the pro- 
found conviction entertained by the mass of them (I do not 
speak of the Emperor or his general officers) of the inefficiency 
of the English army. 


To our apprehension a taste for a string of com- 
monplaces taken from the “journals” is a proof 
of nothing but natural poverty of character. To 
talk parrot, and to like fine words, is the charac- 
teristic of a silly child whose faculties run to dis- 
play and fluency, and are unfit for the real business 
of life. We cannot follow Mr. Arnold in his 
satisfaction at the discovery that the French like 
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fine phrases, and care nothing for the facts which 
they represent. The Emperor, he argues, humours 
and to some extent sympathizes with them, and 
therefore the estimate formed of him by the Eng- 
lish aristocracy is a false one. To us, the conclu- 
sion seems rather to be that no English writer 
has as yet fully comprehended the imminent dan- 
ger in which we are placed by a nation and an 
Emperor who understand each other so thorough- 
ly, who have so many good reasons for wishing 
to injure us, and so strong a propensity to over- 
rate the ease of doing so. 
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